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MISS PRIMROSE, sy Roy Rotre GILson 
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“6 OOR Miss Primrose !’’ they used 

P to say, smiling behind her back 

a flat, rectangular little back, 

unbending, old-fashioned—‘‘ Poor Miss 
Primrose !’’ 

‘* But really, now, she’s awfully good- 
hearted.’’ 

‘* Good-hearted, yes; but, oh, dear—”’ 

‘* Well, the Lord, He made her, Mrs. 
Halloway.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know.’’ 

‘*And she can’t help being a little 
queer, you know, Mrs. Halloway.’’ 

‘* No, of course not, Mrs. Page.’’ 

And with such innocent blasphemy 
did they fix the responsibility where it 
belonged—those two gossips at a church 
sociable. 

‘‘Who 7s the little old maid over 
there quoting poetry, Mrs. Halloway ?” 


‘*Why don’t you know? We were 
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just talking of her. That's Miss Prim- 
rose, Mr. Dapper. Quite a catch. I'm 
surprised you men should be so shy. 
But, really, now, | ought not to talk 
that way. I was only joking. She’s 
one of the best-hearted—”’ 

Mr. Dapper smiled. Mrs. Halloway 
smiled. Mrs. Page smiled. Miss Prim- 
rose, turning suddenly, caught the radi- 
ance. Her eyes lighted. She smiled 
and nodded at Mrs. Halloway ; nodded 
and smiled at Mrs. Page; dropped her 
eyes before Mr. Dapper’s good-lhumored 
gaze. What a loving world it was, to 
be sure! she told herself. Ever since 
she could remember—never mind how 
many years that was—the world had 
smiled at her. Shehadsmiled back. She 
had tried always to show her gratitude. 

‘* People are so lovely,’’ she said. 

If no one had sought her hand before 
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it withered, it was not her fault. Had 
she not always a pretty way with those 
left fingers, before the veins showed 
through—a way of putting back stray 
curls, carelessly, but long enough to 
show no ring wasthere? If her cheeks 
were soft for noone, she guarded them no 
less watchfully. Had she not always on 
the walnut bureau upstairs a little white 
jar? Before its store more than one 
wrinkle, trespassing, had turned and 
fled. Was not her gray gown spotless ? 
Was not every pinof it inplace? Was 
it not, moreover, a sensible sort of gown, 
such as men approve of—short-skirted 
that it might not sweep the dust? Did 
it not fit perfectly (ah, dear Miss Prim- 
rose, too, too perfectly !) without a dis- 
honest pad in all the length and breadth 
of it? Was it not becoming, the dash 
of ribbon there beneath the chin ? 

If men were shy it was not her voice 
they shrank from. Dear, how she had 
labored over it! ‘The Lord had created 
her, yes, as Mrs. Page had said—but she 
had improved the voice He gave. She 
had taken elocution lessons. She had 
moulded itanew. She had taught her 
tongue a new precision, heraccents new, 
melodious cadences. ‘That was long 
ago, but she could still t-t-twitter like 
a little bird. She could still recite a 
little—tremolo, piano, then pianissimo— 
out of the goodness of her heart, for 
the missionary funds. Her selections 
were those grave and dirge-like verses, 
those passionate laments—the poetry of 
her youth. But when she crooned wist- 
fully over other women’s babies, ah ! then 
her voice was the oue the Lord had given 
her. Women do not need elocution les- 
sons for that. 

No, it was not Miss Primrose’s fault 
she had smiled alone all these years. 
She had tried—everything. She had 
not thrown herself at any man’s feet. 
No, no; she was too modest for that. 
But she had tried honestly to make her- 
self the kind of woman men, she sup- 
posed, would like. She had questioned 
the women’s columns. She had traced 





her queries in a disguised hand. She 
had signed them Sxzow Drop. No 
one had ever guessed. So she had 
learned many things—the etiquette of 
betrothals, not to accept rich presents 


from men, what a bride should wear. 

Other things she had learned, matters 
more practical —how to make ‘ 
yes, out of handkerchiefs—the prettiest 
things you ever saw! And how one 
should walk on the balls of the feet, 
you know, not on one’s heels. A little 
difficult, yes, at first, but it lent Miss 
Primrose such a billowy gait. Many 
persons had observed it, she knew ; 
commented, smiled—approvingly—for, 
mark you, is not a smile always a smile? 

She read poetry—beautiful, beautiful 
things, about Love and Moonlight and 
Violets. 

‘* Oh, don’t you love the poets ?’’ she 
would ask young men, with just that 
little needful rhapsody in the upper 
voice. And then, more passionately, 
Sotto VOCE s— 

“Oh, if I could only write it. I've al- 
ways wanted to, but I’ve never seemed to 
get the time, somehow. My father wrote 
verses—lovely verses. I have them all 
in a scrap book at home, up-stairs.”’ 

‘‘Absurd Miss Primrose !’’ laughed 
the whole little world. 

“What a beautiful world !’’ sighed 
Miss Primrose, among her petunias. 

Yet that same verse-making father, 
widower and helpless invalid for thirty 
years, day by day Miss Primrose had 
tended lovingly, without a murmur— 
till he had gone. On the day she buried 
him, home again fromthe cemetery with 
its cold, white storms and its dreadful 
pines moaning in the March wind— 
home again by her little sputtering fire, 
she rocked and cried and wished him 
back again. ‘To him alone of all this 
world was she necessary. Whom was 
there left for her to love and tend ? 
And grieving so Miss Primrose knew 
at last in her loneliness as she had never 
realized in all her long, long sacrifice, 
that while she was serving him whom 
she had laid away, while she was bring- 
ing his gruel, sharpening his pencils, 
shedding tears over his poor verses and 
putting them away, one by one, in that 
family scrap book upstairs, her hour had 
fled; the flower of her youth had slowly 
withered; her own poem—the poem in 
every woman’s heart—was still unwrit- 
ten and unread. Yet, perhaps—perhaps 
after all, it was not too late. 
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Her heart still warmed to things. 
Even the world had spoken of that heart; 
had called it a good heart, for those 
pitiful, misguided ways of hers could 
not hide its gleaming. Because no one 
had ever sounded it, there could not, 
of course, be depths among its shallows! 
At least there was no romance there 
that anyone knew of. There was no 
suspicious locket, no strange portraits 
in Miss Primrose’s lonely little house, 
no tell-tale miniatures on the walnut 
bureau. As far as anybody knew there 
was no special day set apart for melan- 
choly in her calendar. No matter when, 
no matter how they found her, she was 
always smiling. And is not a smile 
always—a smile? 





II 


‘Why don’t you get married ?’’ 
grunted Captain Blair, veteran of ’6r1, 
pensioned and privileged. ‘‘Nice little 
woman like you, ma’am, ought to have 
a husband and six children at your time 
of life. Yes, ma’am, six children—or 
seven.’’ 

Miss Primrose was scarlet. 

‘“‘Why,’’ she gasped afterward to 
Mrs. Halloway, ‘‘why, the idea of a 
man talking to me like that! He ought 
to be ashamed of himself, the old— 
roué !”’ 

‘‘But the Captain meant well, Miss 
Primrose. And now that we’re on the 
subject, why don’t you get married? 
That is, why don’t you encourage the 
men a little more? There’s Mr. Dob- 
bin—’’ 

‘Mr. Dobbin !’’ 

‘‘Well then, Doctor Burr.’’ 

‘*Horrors !”’ 

‘‘Well, Squire Seward then. He’s 
lots of money.”’ 

‘* That old skin-flint !”’ 

“Surely vou couldn’t have any ob- 
jection to Mr. Jones.”’ 

Miss Primrose, it should be observed, 
made no comment on Mr. Jones. 

‘‘Mrs. Halloway,”’ she said, ‘‘I have 
never asked anybody in this world to 
love me. I have my own little house, 
and my books, and my petunias to tend, 
and my tame canary, and my cats.”’ 

She paused. An odd little smile 
flitted across her face. 


‘‘And as fora man, Mrs. Halloway, 
I would never think for a moment of 
bringing a wild animal among my 
pets !”’ 

‘‘Poor Miss Primrose,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Halloway afterwards. ‘‘What a pity 
it is no man has ever had eyes enough 
to see what a dear good soul lives in 
that funny little body.’’ 

‘‘She doesn’t live near enough to a 
blind asylum,” grumbled Mr. Hallo- 
way. He was one of those men who 
will have their little fling. 

‘Oh, Jim, that’s heartless of you.”’ 

‘Well, if you were a man, Mrs. 
Halloway, would you choose Miss Prim- 
rose for a wife ?”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps I wouldn’t. Butsome 
other man might, I should think. She 
is a little affected, but she has a rather 
handsome face. She must have been very 
pretty in her day. Besides, she wears 
those short skirts you men are always 
preaching about.”’ 

‘*Bah !’’ said Mr. Halloway. 

‘She says, though, she wouldn’t 
have a man around.’’ 

‘‘Try her !’’ said Mr. Halloway. 

‘*Well—I feel sorry for her, Jim.’’ 

**So do I.” 

“Don’t be heartless, Jim.’’ 

“T’m not. It’s a shame somebody 
hasn’t given her a pointer or two. It 
would be a little cruel, at first, but she 
might stop /ryzgso hard—walking like 
a dromedary, and talking like an ama- 
teur nightingale—and just be a nice, 
quiet sort of a little woman. When a 
man acts like an ass, other men make 
it pretty evident to him that they think 
him one—and if there’s any real stuff 
in him, it sprouts. And if there isn’t, 
why he just goes and herds with the 
other asses. But when a woman puts 
on airs and makes a fool of herself, you 
other women laugh about her behind 
her back; then smile and sympathize 
with her to her face. How is she ever 
to learn she’s on the wrong track ? 
Now I'll bet Miss Primrose thinks her- 
self popular—and just a little bit more 
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cultured than the rest of you.’’ 
‘*T wouldn’t say that, Jim.’’ 
‘*Well, I would.’’ 
Mrs. Halloway sighed. 
‘*It’s too late to mend now,’’ she said. 
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‘*Miss Primrose isn’t young any more, 
you know.”’ 

Mr. Halloway to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there had been one frank 
woman in Ourtown—a newcomer labor- 
ing under a delusion. 

‘‘Old maids are such silly creatures, 
Mrs. Primrose,’ confided the new 
comer. 

“Oh—”’ 

Miss Primrose’s face flushed. 

“‘Oh,’’ she managed tosay, but faintly. 
‘*Do you think so ?’’ 

‘‘They’re always so coquettish, Mrs. 
Primrose.”’ 





te vocked and cried ap 
him back agai 
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‘Why—why, I don’t know. I’ve 
known some very nice spinsters.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, there are a few nice ones, I 
daresay, but as a rule, | mean. Still, 
poor things, they feel so neglected no 
doubt, they can’t be blamed, Mrs. Prim- 
rose.”’ 

‘‘But Iam vot Mrs. Primrose. You 
have been misinformed. I am Miss 
Primrose.’’ 

And there were foolish tears in Miss 
Primrose’s eyes. 


Would people never leave that sub- 


ject alone? Were there then no other 
things in the world to talk about—-no 
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beautiful flowers without thorns ? Why 
even Conrad, the little boy next door— 
even dear little Conrad had said to 
her :— 

‘‘T guess old maids don’t like little 
boys.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, Conrad !”’ 

‘“‘Well, they never seem to have any. 
If I was an old maid—” 

‘‘Hush Conrad. What do you know 
about such things—a little boy like you. 
Besides, it isn’t pretty to calla woman an 
Old Maid. You should say Spinster.’’ 

‘‘Papa doesn’t. If I was an old 
maid—’”’ 

‘‘Here’s a peppermint,” said Miss 
Primrose, diving into the pocket of her 
skirt. ‘‘Do you like peppermints ?”’ 

‘“*T just love ’em.”’ 

‘*Then here,’’ said Miss Primrose, 
bringing forth the most beautiful red- 
striped ones. ‘‘Take two—take three.’’ 

Conrad stuffed three into his mouth. 

‘‘Nice, aren’t they ?’’ inquired Miss 
Primrose. 

‘‘Veh-uss,’’ gurgled Conrad. ‘‘I like 
peppermints best of all, next to choco- 
lates. I wouldn't mind being your little 
boy.” 

Whereupon, suddenly, Miss Primrose 
—Oh, it was behind the lattice, and 
Conrad was only a child. Miss Prim- 
rose’s face was sticky with peppermint, 
but she did not appear to mind. Con- 
rad came often after that, through a 
hole in the fence, and Miss Primrose’s 
peppermint bill was doubled. 





III 


Conrad’s sister was fifteen. She, too, 
came through the gap in the fence, but 
not for peppermints. Shé had made a 
discovery, it seems. 

‘‘Oh, Auntie Primrose,’’ she said one 
day confidingly, ‘‘Love is such a won- 
derful, wonderful thing! It makes 
everything so—different somehow. 
Even Monday isn’t blue any more.’’ 

“Isn't it ?”’ 

‘“Why, Auntie, just the common, 
every-day things are beautiful when you 
love a person. You don’t even care if 
you have'nt all the gowns you want.”’ 

‘‘’That’s the practical side of it, 
said Miss Primrose. 


” 


‘* And you like good things so much 
better, Auntie—poetry, and music, and 
flowers, and fine days, and your little 
brother—oh, it’s wonderful, love is !’’ 

‘* So it is,’ said Miss Primrose. She 
was drinking in every word. She was 
looking straight into that young girl’s 
eyes. Her face was radiant. Her voice 
was the one the Lord had given her. 

‘**Oh, Auntie, it does one so much 
good to talk to you. You always un 
derstand. You never laugh at me. I 
suppose it’s because you remember how 
it all was when you were a girl like 
me.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Miss Primrose. ‘‘I re- 
member.’ 

‘* Auntie Primrose, you must have 
been in love yourself once !”’ 

‘‘Only once ?’’ asked Miss Prim- 
rose. 

‘* Oh, you know what I mean—once 
upon atime. Oh, I’m sure you were, 
Auntie Primrose. You remember every- 
thing so well.’’ 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Primrose softly, ‘‘ I 
remember—everything—so well.”’ 

Her smile was lovely to look upon. 
There was a haze as of distance in her 
eyes. She was there with the young 
girl—but she was not there. There is 
a road which it takes vears to travel ; 
yet but a moment suffices to retrace 
one’s steps. 

‘* Ves, | remember,’’ Miss Primrose 
said, and went back down that lonely 
way. Straightand narrow it was; mo- 
notonous, save for certain toilsome hills; 
no fork, no crossway, no choosing. 

Jarren it was, as she saw it now, with 
scarcely a cool, green shadow. The 
dust of it choked her. ‘The sky above 
it was a glowering gray. But now and 
then the thorny, life-long hedges that 
had shut her in blossomed again and 
lent a fragrance to her pilgrimage. The 
road grew sweeter. Birds sang—and 
winds—and brooks. The sun was 
warm. The sky was blue. It was 
springagain. And journeying so, Miss 
Primrose came to where she was a 
girl. 

‘* My dear,’’ she cried, hurrying back 
again to where she sat with that other 
girl—‘‘my dear,” stopping but long 
enough to catch breath—‘‘ just be a lit- 
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tle girl as long as ever you can, dear, 
and play and play, and love, oh—every 
thing !”? 


IV 


A new little baby, lying in his moth- 
er’s arms, looked solemnly up into an- 
other woman’s face: Miss Primrose 
beamed upon him 
for him—touched his cheek. 

‘‘ It’s velvet, isn’t it?’’ she said. 
** Does he smile yet ?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, now and then.’’ 


‘* What time or day does it—does he 


smile usually ?’’ 

‘*In the mornings mostly.” 

‘*T must come over some morning,”’ 
mused Miss Primrose, absently. She 
edged nearer 

‘*Shan’t I—shan't I hold him for 
you ?”’ 

‘*QOh, no, thank you.” 

‘*But you must be tired.’’ 

‘* Oh, no, not at all.’’ 

‘*But I haven't a thing to do, you 
know,”’ said Miss Primrose. ‘‘I’d just 
as soon take him for a while. You 
mustn’t let him tire you, you know.” 

‘* He doesn’t tire 


me a bit—do you, 
darling ?”’ 


recited a little verse 


‘‘ Well, I thought,’’ said Miss Prim- 
rose—‘‘ I thought if there was anything 
else you'd like to be doing, you know, 
Vd” 

“Oh, no. My 
Isn't he booful ?’’ 

‘Isn’t he!’’ Miss Primrose agreed. 
‘* Would him like to come to his Auntie 
Primrose? Would him? 1 believe 
him would.”’ 


work is all done. 


There was a silence. 

‘* Now don’t ever be afraid to ask me 
to tend him for you, if you want to go 
calling or anything,’’ said Miss Prim- 
rose. ‘‘I can just as well 
as not. 


come 
There, he almost smiled ! 
You darling! Oh, I think—lI think 


little babies are the sweetest—don’t 
you remember where the—where the 
poet 

Miss Primrose smiled a queer, wry, 


little smile. 
‘ where the poet,’’ she tried again, 

but turned away. 

She passed swiftly down the garden 
path and was gone. 

‘* Poor Miss Primrose !’’ 
whole little world about het 

‘“ What a beautiful world!’’ sighed 
Miss Primrose among her petunias. 
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NY other children but the Pettison 
A twins would have been hopping. 
The twins never hopped. What 
hop they ever possessed had long ago 
been taken out of them by their serious- 
minded mother who believed that the 
divine mission of motherhood was to 
discipline all noise and microbes out of 
her children. Mrs. Pettison was still 
too young herself to have much patience 
with youth, and what she did not know 
about germs could go into a cherry 
stone,—and could wobble around in 
there, too. 

The twins were surgically clean, both 
inside and out, not only their tissues 
and apparel, but also their morals and 
manners. 

Hop because of the delightful fact 
that they were going for the first time 
to Miss Miller's kindergarten? Not 
the Pettisons. And hop for anything 
in so public a place as the street ? Gra- 
cious Heaven, what an idea ! 

So, while waiting for the kindergar- 
ten van to appear, the twins stood upon 
the curb in the front of their house un- 
emotional as two hitching posts, while 
their mother, true to her theory, that 
spare time was waste time unless some- 
thing more or less disagreeable was 
happening in it, improved their minds 
through the channel of instructive con- 
versation. 

‘* And, Regina—(look at me; always 
look straight into Mother’s eyes when 
Mother is talking)—if slates are used 
and Miss Millie hands you a pencil, re- 
member of to put it into your mouth. 
A slate pencil which goes from mouth 
to mouth is sure to be infested with 
bacilli of diphtheria.’’ 

‘‘VYes, Mamma,”’ said Regina, scowl- 
ing dreadfully; she never knew whether 
these germs and things were accidental 
happenings, or moral faults. It was 
safer to meet them with a scowl. 


WITHIN THE RING OF SINGING 
A STORY OF THE PETTISON TWINS 


By MARION HILL 





‘** Bacilli,’’? murmured Rex, skilfully 
catching the word on the fly and stor- 
ing itin his memory. He was proud 
of the collection he had there. It was 
a fad of his to pick up large names and 
he went after them as unscrupulously 
as another boy after marbles or a girl 
after buttons. ‘‘ Bacilli, Bacilli, Ba—’’ 

‘*And, Rex, no matter how thirsty 
you may become, do wof touch a drop 
of water unless you are sure it has been 
filtered and boiled.’’ 

‘“Yes, Mamma,’’ answered Rex. 
Then his critical mind misgave him as 
to the affirmative and he tried ‘‘ No, 
Mamma.’’ The negative sounding but 
very little better, he switched back to 
‘“Yes, Mamma.’’ Then the sudden 
madness to which great minds are 
prone, smote him and he began gab- 
bling ‘‘ Yes, Mamma; no, Mamma,”’ 
with a glittering rapidity. 

Regina shot him a look envious and 
admiring. She would have sold her 
soul for a share of the philosophy which 
enabled Rex to turn naggings into in- 
tellectual orgies. 

‘* Regina—(how often do I have to 
tell you to look at Mother ?)—a clean 
handerchief ? have you one ?’’ 

Crimsoning under a horrible doubt 
and knowing that it generally saves 
time to search the most unlikely places 
first, Regina began to claw up her 
sleeves, in her gamp and down hershoes, 
gathering speed as her ill-luck grew, 
until she plucked as frantically as if she 
were pinfeathering herself for a wager. 

Rex, who had been a_ fascinated 
watcher, here interposed tenderly. 

‘“ Why don’t you try your pocket, 
Sister ?’’ 

There the linen was found, and with 
a gasp of surprise and relief, Regina 
rammed it further down to keep it there. 
She never intended to use it. To her 
harassed young mind, a handkerchief 
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was solely something which you had to 
produce when anybody called your 
bluff, and as its cleanliness or non- 
cleanliness largely decided the issue, 
sbe preferred to rub her moist little 
nose on anything handy, rather than 
mar the whiteness which grown people 
were so particular about. 

Mrs. Pettison coldly looked her dis- 
approval of the flurry, and as coldly 
turned to Rex, anticipating the same 
scene. But he was ready for her, and 
a pantomime followed dignified enough 
to go to slow music. 

Fixing his beautiful melancholy eyes 
upon her, Rex produced his handker- 
chief immediately. More, he unfolded 
it. More, he took it delicately by op- 
posite corners and turned it leisurely from 
front to back and from back to front 
again. ‘Then he folded it with geo- 
metric accuracy. Then in obedience 
to some imperceptible assent in his 
mother’s rather bewildered gaze, he re- 
placed the handkerchief in his pocket 
and erased the whole affair from his 
conscience. 

At this point the van occasioned a 
diversion by appearing suddenly round 
a corner and stopping at the Pettison’s, 
filled to the brim with chattering atoms, 
among whom the twins were hastily 
packed and as hastily driven away. 

‘*Wethought you did not believe in 
education upon lines quite so giddy as 
the kindergarten,’’ said a sweet, acid 
voice to Mrs. Pettison. 

Two neighbors had appeared upon 
the street with brooms, ostensibly to 
sweep their walks, but chiefly to watch 
the off-going of the van. Mrs. Petti- 
son kept a girl and did not have to 
sweep her own walk, and ‘this may 
have added acidity to the sweet voice. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Bascom,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Pettison kindly, and the 
very kindness hinted surprise that Mrs. 
Bascom had dispensed with the for- 
mality of a greeting. ‘‘My little ones 
are making only a trial visit. Young 
as they are, they are sensible enough 
to know whether or not the kindergar- 
ten is going to help them, and they are 
to give me their verdict upon their re- 
turn. Iam in hopes that the symbol- 
ism of the kindergarten may counter- 


act the influence of their severely prac- 
tical bringing up.’’ 

‘*She is in hopes that she may get 
them safely tied somewheres so that she 
can doa little gadding herself,’’ confided 
Mrs. Bascom to the remaining neigh- 
bor after Mrs. Pettison had re-entered 
her house, It is no wonder the ladies 
were slightly riled,—-Mrs. Pettison’s 
husband got no more salary than theirs 
did, yet she was able to keep a girl, to 
dress in trim shirt waist and spotless 
white collar and to use such words as 
**verdict,’’ ‘‘svmbolism’”’ and ‘‘coun- 
teract’’ at an hour in the morning when 
one’s self and one’s speech are excus- 
ably in negligee. 

‘* Like as not, like as not !’’ assented 
the other, a big gloomy woman with a 
past (twelve children all either buried 
or married). ‘‘Them faddy kind of 
folks that starts in by not letting their 
young ones play round in a place big- 
ger’n a pint pot, most generally turns 
‘em loose on all creation ’fore long, jes’ 
to get shet of ’em.”’ 

Meanwhile, the pair who were the 
innocent subjects of this confab were 
having troubles of their own. Miss 
Millie had told Rex several days before 
that he might bring with him to the 
kindergarten any little boy or girl who 
might be benefited by such a visit, and 
Rex, who had settled upon Jakey Hart 
for his guest, was finding it difficult to 
persuade the driver of the van to stop 
for his friend. The trouble was that 
the driver knew Jakey already and had 
spent a short lifetime in dodging 
Jakey’s attentions, which ranged all the 
way from cobble-stones to carrots. But 
Rex was so insistent that Jehu finally 
relented and turned into the unsavory 
alley where Jakey and Jakey’s ilk were 
ever to be found. 

Little trouble was there in finding 
him, either, for he had remembered his 
date and was waiting in readiness. 

‘‘ Whoa ! stop the hearse !’”’ he yelled 
huskily. ‘‘This here’s th’ stiff yer 
lookin’ for! Whoa! Isay!”’ 


‘* All aboard for the morgue !’’ was 
his manner of signifying that he had 
climbed in among the startled young 
cherubs who were to be his companions 
for the morning. 
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Except that they felt rather hot and 
conspicuous, the twins found the ride 
pleasant. Rex was particularly im 
pressed with a little girl called Angela. 
Not only was she pretty and curly- 
headed and wriggled all the time, but 
she slapped a little boy and made a face 
at him. Rex had heard of such things 
but had never before seen them. He was 
charmed. 

When the bunch of children arrived 
at the kindergarten, Miss Millie was at 
the door waiting for them, and to each 
she said, ‘‘ Good-morning, Paul, good- 
morning, Angela,’’ and so on down 
the line, to the embarrassment of all 
and the anguish of some. It was a 
dreadful thing to haveto answer ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Miss Millie,’ whether they 
wanted to or not, and a frog always got 
in their throats so that they croaked at 
Miss Millie when croaking was farthest 
from their wishes. Moreover, to say 
good-morning in that public way upset 
their muscular economies and made an 
arm or a leg do something of its own 
accord. But for the twins it had no 
terrors. Not only were they able to say 
any number of good-mornings without 


a tremor, but they were aii 
“h1eVKe 


filled to the brim with Rein +f pada the future doubtful—like a 


pleased-to-meet-you’s, and 
were ready to use-either or 
both at the drop of the hat. 

‘*‘Good-morning, Re- 
gina.’’ 

‘* Good-morning, Miss 
Millie.’’ 

‘* Good-morning, Rex.”’ 

‘* Pleased to see you, Miss 
Millie.’ 

‘‘Ts this new little boy 
your friend, Rex ?”’ 

‘“ No, Miss Millie.”’ 

‘‘ Which of you brought 
him, children ?’’ 

“Oh, I brought him, 
Miss Millie, but he is not 
my friend. He is the friend 
of the garbage gentleman 
and rides on the garbage 
wagon, and sometimes he 
comes into our back yard 
and upsets our ashes, so I 
asked him to the kinder- 
garten.’’ 





‘* And Iam sure he is very, very wel- 
come,’’ said Miss Millie in the /roebel- 
est voice she could muster. ‘* And what 
is your name, little boy ?”’ 

Jakey grinned. 

‘‘ His name is Jakey, Miss Millie,”’ 
twittered the twins. 

‘* Good-morning, Jakey.”’ 

Jakey grinned. 

‘* Good-morning, Jakey 

Jakey grinned harder 

‘Children, Jakey feels shy, so we 
must not expect too much of him. We 
are sure that he fee/s good-morning in 
his heart.’’ 

At this the corners of the shy boy’s 
mouth all but met at the back of his 
head, and Miss Millie felt it to be wis- 
dom to send her flock to the ante-room 
to remove their wraps. 

They each came out with a shrill 
‘*toot! toot !’’ and proceeded to scuffle 
madly around the room like a ‘‘ choo- 
car.’’ One may do lots of nice things 
at a kindergarten for which one gets 
spanked at home. 

Miss Millie looked at them nervously 
and dejectedly. She was always tired 
and wore the air of one who finds the 
present uncomfortable and 


wet hen. Even her friends 
said that she had gone into 
the kindergarten business 
because she could do no- 
thing else. She could do 
that only so far as books 
took her—no further; and 
had not her heart been 
truly child-loving, her poor, 
empty head would have got 
her into trouble long ago. 
Atacrisis of noise the books 
recommended the ‘‘voice’’ 
of the piano, therefore when 
she saw her chance to be 
heard, Miss Millie said in- 
sinuatingly : 

‘*The piano will soon 
speak, children.”’ 

The twins and Jakey, 
who had all three in their 
character of newcomers 
been round-eved and mute, 
looked interestedly at the 

piano to see where 
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the phonograph was attached. They 
looked in vain. And when Miss Millie 
struck the instrument it gave forth only 
the thug usual to pianos. 

At the sound most of the infants 
stood still and folded, or tried to fold, 
their fat little arms, but the rest contin- 
ued to cavort madly around. 

Miss Millie thugged again and said 
sadly :— 

‘*The piano has spoken twice, chil- 
dren.’’ 

At this all but Paul came to a deco- 
rous stop. Paul had Angela’s apron- 
strings as reins and was bellowing an 
incessant ‘‘Gid ap!’’ Angela looked 
pained and happy—pained because she 
was somewhat of a spectacle, happy be- 
cause Paul was very much of one. 

‘The pianois speaking to Paul now.”’ 
Thug. 

-aul dropped the reins as if they had 
become hot. He ducked his blushes 
into his tie and tried to pull his thumbs 
out of their sockets. 

The piano spoke next in the tones of 
a lively march, and the little ones filed 
around the room and took places upon 
a brown circle painted upon the floor. 
Down they sat, Turk-fashion, and in 
forty-seven different keys broke into a 
cheery warble, ‘‘ Good-day, little bird, 
good-day !’’ inclitling their heads first 
to the left and then to the right. 

Though the twins sat down and wag- 
ged their heads with the rest, the whole 
performance appealed to them as un- 
worthy the dignity of the human race. 
To sit on the floor was bad enough, but 
to bob your head at your friends and 
-all them ‘‘birds’’ was worse. Angela 
had once called Catherine, the maid, a 
bird, and served in consequence a six- 
days’ sentence of zweiback and boiled 
water. Jakey neither sat nor sang, nor 
did he bob. Like a tow-headed Napo- 
leon he stood with folded arms and sur- 
veyed unsmilingly the antics of his fel- 
lows. 

The bird business over, the children 
scrambled to their feet and sang a squir- 
rel song to the wriggling of their fingers. 
All through the melody there intruded 
a guttural murmur on the order of a 
‘*rag-bottle-sack-man’s’’ call. When 
she could stand it no longer, Miss Mil- 


lie faced around from the piano and said 
with cloying gentleness : 

‘* Paul has two voices. One is avery, 
very sweet one, and the other is, oh! so 
harsh! Sometimes he forgets and uses 
his harsh one. He has forgotten again. 
Haven't you, Paul ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ chirped Paul, inconsequential 
asa robin, and jumping up and down 
as if to an invisible skipping rope. 
‘* Didn't forget. Did it on purpose.”’ 

The twins looked for the roof tree to 
fall and were astonished to find that Miss 
Millie merely put on a sad smile, follow- 
ing the smile by a beaming burst :— 

‘*And now, children, let us take our 
little seats at the table and listen toa 
blackboard story.” 

In a twinkling of an eve all had taken 
possession of tiny red chairs and seated 
themselves around a low table which 
seemed to the twins to be sadly abused 
by penknives, it was so marked up into 
squares and triangles. Miss Millie 
propped a book against the blackboard 
and from it proceeded to give an ‘‘ im- 


S 


promptu”’ lesson. She first drew— 
g Ism. 


Pointing to ‘‘g’’ she began : ‘‘ Once 
upon atime, children, a little girl called 
Gertie went out fora walk. This is a 
picture of her. You will know her every 
time you see her for she has a curly 
feather on the top of her hat. She took 
with her this little brother of hers ’”’ 
(pointing to ‘‘i’’). ‘‘ Hisname is Ibby. 
A strange name, isit not? Ibby. Ibby 
was so glad to go that he threw his cap 
up in the air. You can see it just 
above his head—’’ 

** Bully for Ib!’ This came with 
derisive joy from Jakey. He had found 
his voice. It being policy to ignore 
Jakey, the story trickled sweetly on. 

‘They walked through the tall grass 
of the meadow until they came upon 
this ’’ (pointing to ‘‘s’’). ‘“‘It was a 
snake, but it did not frighten them, for 
it was a tame snake, and it went ‘s-s-s,’ 
as if saying ‘ good-morning, children.’”’ 

At the mention of the snake, Angela 
shuddered and shook her curls over 
her face. Rex looked at her and she 


looked back at him, and smiled. A 
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dimpling smile shot at a person through 
curls is a demoralizing thing, as Rex 
found out to his cost. He lost much 
of the story and only came to his senses 
as Miss Millie was pointing to the 
period and saying :— 

‘*_they were so tired that they sat 
down on this stone to rest. You must 
always rest when you come to this 
mark in astory. Now, you are going 
to tell it all over again to me. What 
is this, Paul ?”’ 

‘A little bitty girl with a fedder on 
her head.’’ 

‘“And what is her name, Elisa- 
beth ?”’ 

‘‘ Name Gertie. My Momma had a 
nurse girl Gertie once, she did.”’ 

‘* And what is this, Angela ?”’ 

Angela’s answer was lost to Rex, he 
Was so anxious to get another curly 
smile. He got it. Again he sweltered 
in rapture until he was pulled up short 
by hearing his own name. 

‘* And what is this, Rex ?’’ 

She was pointing to the period. Rex 
knew it to be a period—he could read 
when he was three years old-—but he 
also knew that in a kindergarten, every- 
thing wasn’t itself at all, so he hazarded, 
recklessly :— 

‘¢That is Ibby’s hat.’’ 

‘“Aw, haw! aw, haw!’’ jeered 
Jakey. ‘‘ You’reacorker. Can't tell 
Ibby’s hat from a stun to sit on when 
yer tired. Why din’ jer call it er tame 
snake in de grass, fur a flyer? Aw, 
haw !”’ 

Miss Millie was quite as much fright- 
ened by the outburst as were her young 
charges, so to calm them and the atmos- 
phere generally she took her place at 
the head of the low table and said :— 

‘*Look at the clock, children. It 
tells us that it is dream time. We are 
all going to shut our eyes and keep 
them shut for a little while. Pretty 
soon a picture will come. We shall 
callthe picture a dream picture, and 
when we wake we shall all tell our 
dreams. Now we are going tosleep. I 
too.’’ 

Miss Millie shut her eyes and the 
obedient tots followed suit, Jakey 
alone presiding as spectator. A most 
delicious hush fell over the room. In 


a short time a pervading wriggle warned 
Miss Millie that she had better wake up. 
So she did. 

‘*Oh, what a lovely sleep we have 
had. I cansee that Angela must have 
had a beautiful dream. Tell us what 
it was, dear.’’ 

Almost bursting with glee, Angela 
danced to her feet and jigged blissfully 
while telling her slumber song. She 
caught her breath all through it as if 
strangling with too much delight. 

‘*T dweamed I was in a garden an’ 
in the garden was a boo’ful w’ite wose 
an’ a but’fly flewed into the garden—”’ 

‘** Flew, dear.”’ 

‘‘__flew into the garden.a lovely, boo’- 
ful but’fly wiv a pink wings an’ wiv’ a 
blue eyes an’ wiv a wibbin wound his 
neck an’ he flewed wite—” 

‘* Flew, dear.’’ 

‘‘_flew wite on to the wose an’ went 
to sleep there.” 

She sat down flushed with pride but 
was up again instantly with a beaming 
addendum. 

‘‘--an’ hada dweam. He dweamed 
of me!”’ 

She giggled outright with the glory 
of it and sat down again, but once more 
was up as if her seat was on fire. 

‘* He dweamed I had some candy !”’ 

‘‘ It is Hugh’s turn now,’’ interposed 
Miss Millie rather hastily. 

Hugh, a prim, pretty-faced boy, too 
red-lipped to look utterly trustworthy, 
arose with languor as if his sleep had 
been of the heaviest quality. 

‘*] dreamed I wasin a boat, a little 
silver boat, and I was on waves, little 
silver waves, and fishes splashed all 
around me, little silver fishes, and the 
boat shot into a beautiful wood, little 
silver-— It shot into a wood and there 
was a fairy kindergarten there and the 
fairy teacher was called Miss Millie and 
she was the best teacher in the world 
and the prettiest.”’ 

‘* Very nicely told, Hugh,’’ said Miss 
Millie striving to look as little con- 
scious as might be. ‘‘ Have youa pretty 
dream for us, Doretta ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Millie,’’ answered Doret- 
ta guilelessly. ‘‘I dreamed I was a 
cunning little robin redb’est, and I hada 
nice warm nest high in a apple tree—’’ 
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‘* An apple tree, dear.’ 

‘‘—an apple tree, and in my nice 
warm nest I had two pretty, pretty eggs, 
and I said, ‘ Come see my pretty, pretty 
eggs,’ and you said, ‘ Little boys 
mustn't never touch little birdies’ eggs,’ 
and I swung high in the apple tree un- 
der the pretty sky and sang ‘ Chick- 
a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee,’ all the 
day long, and the apple flowers fell 
down on the ground and turned into 
little birds, anda naughty bad cat came 
and ate and ate tiil she ate them all up. 

‘*Oh, what a sweet dream! Now 
Rex may tell us his.” 

Rex stood up and fixed Miss Millie 
with his beautiful eyes. He looked the 
incarnation of spirituality. He looked 
sad, too. He knew that flowers and 
birds were expected of him. 

‘*T thought I saw my mother eating 
mush and milk,’’ he said. That was 
all. Then he sat down. 

Miss Millie blinked with the flatness 
of it and looked dubiously at Regina. 

‘‘T saw a picture of you,’’ said Re- 
gina methodically, ‘‘ but instead of look- 
ing black with the white window back 
of you, you looked white and the win- 
dow black—just turned around.”’ 

Without waiting for an invitation 
Jakey jumped to his feet. 

‘* My dream’s a peach! When Ishet 
me eyes—’’ 

‘* Shut, dear.”’ 

‘*__shet, dear. When I shet dear me 
eyes, I dreamed you was a cop—”’ 

‘** You were.”’ 

‘* I were 

‘* No, you were—I was.’ 

‘* Well, din I say ‘ you was’ the fust 
time ?’’ demanded Jakey so belligerently 
that he was left unmolested. ‘‘ I dreamed 
you was a cop—a sparrer cop—in de park 
and I were a yaller pup, an’ when I'd 
git on de grass you'd swipe me wid yer 
club, an’ wunst I cotched a holt of de 
club in me jaws an’ it turned into a sas- 
sige, an’ I et de sassige, on the grass, 
too, an’ you couldn’t do a t’ing to me 
neither, cos I had yer club—see ?’’ 

Rex, who had had doubts of the 
genuineness of these dreams, but 
felt he lacked authority to say so, here 
saw duty stare him in the face—for 
was he not morally responsible for 
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Jakey in his present surroundings? 

‘** Jakey,’’ he said with sad firmness, 
‘I do not think you saw all that when 
you shut your eyes.’’ 

‘* Did !”’ 

‘*T think not.”’ 

** 'You’re ’nuther !’’ 

** Another what ?”’ 

‘**’ Nuther sozzling gazaboo idjit !”’ 

‘* Oh, children, children !"’ interposed 
Miss Millie in a shocked hurry, ‘‘ let 
us sing ‘If We Count Ten.’ Ready! 
Begin !”’ 

Striking up the old hymn tune en- 
dearingly known as ‘‘Go Tell Aunt 
Abby,”’ the babies rocked their little 
bodies back and forth and warbled im- 
pressively and with intense emphasis: 


“If we cou--ount te—en, 
If we cou—ount te—e—en 
If we cou—ount ten befo 
’T will sake ou—our answers, 
Make ou—our a—an—answers, 
Make ou—our answers ¢e? be and meek !”’ 


ore we speak, 


‘* Now, Jakey, dear,’’ was Miss Mil- 
lie’s honeyed advice, ‘‘ count ten and 
then speak to Rex.’ 

‘* One-two-three - four - five-six-seven 
eight-nine-ten-you're a liar,’’ said Jakey. 

Rex was mild. Rex was a philoso- 
pher. Rex had been home-trained until 
he was dangerously near being a detest- 
able little prig, but his heart was the 
heart of a man, and he hurled himself 
upon Jakey with all the implacable fury 
of five and three quarter years. Good- 
ness knows what might have been the 
outcome had not Miss Millie fortunately 
forgot her professional sweetness and 
separated them with the force andl pre- 
cision of a ring-master. Then she put 
her hands together as if in prayer, laid 
her cheek upon them, seemingly closed 
her eyes, and said soothingly :— 

‘* Birds in their little nests agree. We 
must play we are little birds, now, and 
tuck our heads under our wings for a 
few minutes. Like this. 

The sight of the little birds finding 
their wings was the last straw as far as 
Jakey was concerned. 

‘‘Gimme me hat and lemme git a 
smell of air,’’ he snorted. *‘ I’ll git bats 
in me belfry stayin’ here. Gimme me 
hat.’’ 
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The peach of our heart's desire. 
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By HENRY HARLAND, Author of the ‘‘ Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’’ Etc, 





W* had been speaking of early 
memories—of earliest memo- 
ries, indeed; of one’s far-away, 

fragmentary memories of early child- 

hood—and we had said, no doubt, most 
of the obvious words. 

For my part, I wondered whether the 
very first first-thing I could remember 
would not be the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the big peach. I am sure that 
itis one, at any rate, of the first first- 
things—I know that it must have hap- 
pened, for example, a good while before 
I had attained the grand climacteric of 
five. It stands out all alone, caught, 
like the Sultan’s turret, in a noose of 
light, the single discernible ‘‘feature’’ 
amid reaches of primordial mist, and the 
light is a mellow-wan primordial light. 
As for the alloy of hear-say, I will con- 
cede the largest measure scepticism can 
decently demand; a sufficient nucleus 
of authentic memory will abide. The 
big peach is a proverb in our family, 
to be sure—‘‘As unaccountable as the 
disappearance of the big peach;’’ but I 
can conjure up, when I wish, at least 
one little scene of a poignancy by far 
too intense to be attributed to the 
second-hand. Besides, there is—there 
is a secret concerning the big peach ; 
deep in my private heart there is a 
secret. Oh, not a secret fact—facts are 
such slippery inconveniences, who can 
be confident that any fact is secret ?—a 
secret feeling, a secret surmise, sus- 
picion, deep in my private heart. How 
—if you impugn the validity of my 


memory—how did it arrive there? I 
have guarded it close, all my life. And 
now, to-day, suddenly, somehow, I am 
seized by an impulse to divulge it. 


The theater of the episode was our 
garden at Saint-Graal; and that, at all 
events, I hope you will allow, I remem- 
ber perfectly, since it was my summer 
playground until I was thirteen. 

Always a pleasant place—whither 
one liked to go with a story-book, and 
lie on the cool turf, in the shade—our 
peach orchard, in spring, became quite 
marvelously lovely. ‘The Gascon spring 
is really spring, tender and eager, the 
young wooer of the earth, and not se- 
nile winter masquerading in spring’s gar- 
ments. It has tingling red blood in 
its veins, and not chill water; it breathes 
promises of fire and promises of life, not 
reminiscences of ice and death. Really 
spring, it is really Gascon too; and so 
it sometimes defiantly emulates mid- 
summer, giving you brave days of blue 
and gold in March. In March the night- 
ingales begin their lamentations ; celan- 
dine twinkles in the woods; anemones, 
narcissuses, jonquils grow in such lux- 
uriance, it requires 
attentive naviga- 
tion to cross a 
meadow without 
crushing them be- 
neath your feet; and 
everywhere, every- s* 
where, the scent of °° 
the wild hyacinth, 
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that faint plaintive scent, pursues you, 
troubles you, like a kind of unde- 
served reproach. In March our peach 
orchard blossomed, and looked as 
if an ensanguined snow had fallen on 
it. Is anything lovelier than a peach- 
tree in bloom, its wry branches brown 
against the sky, and nota leaf, but only 
innumerable sprays and clusters of 
warm-pink little roses? I do not wish 
to brag—I know the perils of my Gas- 
con theme—but—! Just fancy a whole 
orchard of such trees, against the 
ardent sky of the south; fancy the petals 
scattered on the new grass under them, 
the fragrance of the air round about. 

In March, you will guess, our peach 
orchard was by no means a neglected 
portion of our domain. But it was 
never that, precisely; for (apart from the 
incident of one’s liking to take a story- 
book thither, and read in the shade) 
after the blossoms had gone there was 
the exquisite beauty of the youngleaves, 
delicate little lances of translucent gold; 
and later still there was the peach crop, 
its progress, its vicissitudes, to be 
watched; and so the orchard would re- 
main a more or less frequent goal for 
pilgrimages all summer long. It was 
a particularly frequent goal during the 
summer that the Big Peach marked red. 
In the cool of the afternoon we would 
walk out, the whole family together, 
and group ourselves before the big 
peach as before a sort of fetish, to cal- 
culate and admire its increase, to con- 
jecture how many morrows must elapse 
ere it would be ripe for plucking. In 
perspective, as I behold it, that famous 
peach looms very big indeed. I shall 
say nothing specific of its measurements 
I know the perils of my Gascon 
theme—but——— But unless in sober 
truth its dimensions notably exceeded 
those of ordinary peaches, how ever 
came it to be singled out, and surnamed 
The Big ? 





In the cool ot the afternoon we would 
saunter through our garden, towards 
the peach orchard, the whole family 
together, a merry procession. A merry 
procession then, indeed; a procession of 
metry living people. A procession of 
the dead for the most part now, as I 


evoke it. For, besides my father and 
mother and myself, and my cousin 
Elodie—who is likewise, I believe, still 
living, somewhere at the other end of 
the world—there was my grandmother, 
there were my great-aunts Anne and 
Rachel, there was my beautiful young 
aunt Louise, there was my uncle Ferdi- 
nand, there was my brown old nurse 
Manuela; and they have all long since 
gone their way. So, as it passes be- 
fore me now (in that mellow-wan pri- 
mordial light), itisa procession of ghosts; 
the ghosts of people who were alive 
and are dead; the sadder ghosts of peo- 
ple who were young and are old, who 
were happy and are sorrowful; the 
ghost of one who was a child and is 
. well, well, you can’t make an 

omelette without breaking eggs, and 
perhaps the omelette is somehow, in 
some occult fashion, worth the making 
—though when it is bitter to the palate, 
and when the eggs were rather precious 
eggs, not to be replaced, one can’t 
always help wondering a little . 
However, we weren’t ghosts then; we 
were solid actualities of flesh and blood, 
moving through a garden, over bright 
lawns, down flowery alleys, among old 
trees, tolook at a big peach; moving 
gaily in the gay Gascon weather, with 
no sharper anxiety in our hearts than to 
find the big peach safe where it belonged, 
and mayhap a trifle bigger. We moved 
gaily in the gay Gascon weather, all 
unconscious of the shadow that accom- 
panied us—the shadow that I can see 
so plainly from this distance to-day; 
the shadow (as Paraschkine has it) of 
‘the time that was then still the future, 
smiling with false promise; the time 
that is now too irrevocably the past, 
seated, like the Lorelei, amid derelicts 
and dead men’s bones.’”’ 

But I must be getting on with my 
story. 

Well, then, there came a day— 


‘‘Un jour d’été que tout était lumiére, 
Vie et douceur’’— 


when the big peach, pronounced to be 
at the proper point of maturity, was 
solemnly reft from its parent stalk, and 
transported to the house. Oh, but that 
was a ceremony, a function. Even my 














Uncle Edmond, who was not commonly 
of our number, even he joined us. And 
we stood speechless, expectant, almost 
awed, as my grandmother stepped for- 
ward, put up her hand, gave a little 
pull, a little twist, and the deed was 
done. I am sure we felt a thrill; I 
think we uttered an involuntary sigh 
—of emotion, of satisfaction. The 
whole long season had been but prefa- 
tory to this hour, this consummation. 
The big peach, clad in velvet, golden 
on one cheek, roseate on the other, warm 
with the warmth of the sun, heavy with 
luscious juices, the big peach, the peach 
of our hearts’ desire, lay now at length 
verily in our grasp, a fact accomplished, 
a treasure definitely won. 

My grandmother held it aloft fora 
moment by its twin-leaved stem to let a 
realizing sense of the achievement sink 
into our souls, and then we carried it in 
triumph to my grandmother’s roomand 
posed it in a crystal dish, and exalted 
it high and conspicuous on the mantel- 
piece that we might gloat over it for a 
while before devouring it. That, we 
decided, we should do next morning at 
breakfast. We were a family of ten— 
it should be partitioned in ten equal 
fractions. ‘‘ Two bites at acherry, ten 
bites at a peach,’’ you scoff? Ay, but 
this peach was—Big: And though I say 
nothing specific of its measurements 
(knowing certain perils), you will per- 
haps form your own conclusions when 
I protest that each of those ten fractions 
would have been a very comfortable 
mouthful. 

Would have been. . Alas, I am 
constrained to put my boast in a mood 
conditional, for next morning the fam- 
ily of ten were startled by a rumor that 
the big peach had disappeared. 

Yes, it had disappeared. Haggard, 
we flocked to my grandmother’s apart- 
ment, refusing to believe, only to find 
the bad news confirmed. There was no 
slightest vestige of the big peach. It is 
that poignant little scene which you 
will never persuade me I do _ not 
positively, personally, remember. No 
amount of hearsay, nothing but abso- 
lute experience, could have impressed 
a thing so deep, so clear, so permanent 
in a fellow’s mind. It was more than 
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thirty years ago, if you choose to insist 
on figures; it is visible, alone amid 
blank wastes, away on the uttermost 
horizon; but it is unmistakable and un- 
debatable; a cloud of agitated people, 
parents and aunts and uncles, one’s 
grandmother, one’s nurse, oneself, gath- 
ered before a tall, white mantelpiece, in 
asunny room, looking up at an empty 
crystal dish, gazing bewildered into each 
other’s eyes and uttering exclamations: 
‘The big peach! What has become 
of the big peach ?”’ 


That is the question which has never 
been answered, even to this day. The 
big peach had vanished like a beautiful 
illusion, and left not a wrack behind. 
Inquiries were instituted, of course ; 
scared servant-maids were put upon 
their honor, but no trace, no clue, was 
ever brought to light. And so the big 
peach became a by-word with us—‘‘ As 
mysterious as the disappearance of the 
big peach.’’ And yet—some one must 
have taken it? It could scarcely have 
walked away. 

Ah, now we are approaching my se- 
cret. 


But my secret—let me hasten to 
avow—is not what you are very natur- 
ally thinking. It is not that / took the 
big peach. How could 1? A child 
under five? Guarded by a brown old 
Manuela? In the dead of night, in 
darkness and in silence? When the 
mantelpiece was high, and a chair must 
needs have been brought, and scaled, 
and. restored to its normal position ? 
And then the stone, the stem, and those 
twin leaves upon it? How had a child 
made away with them? No,no; I see 
no sort of reason for supposing that it 
was I who took the big peach. And, 
besides, if I had done so, would I not 
remember it? I remember nothing of 
the kind. I remember perfectly the 
scene after the disappearance ; why, if 
it was I, should I so perfectly forget 
the action of the theft? It must 
have been a most stirring, ticklish, ter- 
rifying adventure ; how should one for- 
get it? And, besides, if it was I, must 
I not have eaten the succulent thing, 
allitsten equal mouthfuls ? Isit conceiv- 
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able that I should forget ‘hat fearful 
joy? No, no; I maintain there is not 
one atom of evidence against me; I 
maintain that every presumption is in 
my favor ; I submit that I am entitled 
to a full and im.nediate acquittal. 

And yet—and yet. 

Well, here is the curious truth: I 
have never heard the big peach men- 
tioned without feeling a sudden queer 
feeling of mal-ease, a feeling of unrest, 
discomfiture, a little flush of heat, a lit- 
tle tremor, an impulse to hang my head, 
a desire to change the subject ; with- 
out feeling something as near as possi- 
ble to a feeling of shame, a pang of re- 
morse, a dread of discovery. ‘That is 
the curious truth. I do not in the least 
remember, I do not even believe, that 
it was I who took the big peach; but 
—why have I always borne the burden 
of it on my conscience? It seems a lit- 
tle unfair, seeing that I have none of 
the thief’s retrospective pleasure, by way 
of compensation. 

Once upon a time I was the owner of 
two dogs, a young and mischievous ter- 
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rier, a middle-aged and well-conducted 
mastiff. But now and again, at rare in- 
tervals, the middle-aged and well-con- 
ducted mastiff would have a naughty 
moment and commit some misdemeanor. 
Then, when it was found out, the young 
and mischievous terrier would exhibit 
all the signs of guilt and contrition— 
the cringing gait, the evasive eye, the 
pendant tail. He knew, no doubt, that 
he was innocent, for the nonce ; but he 
also knew, the rascal, that his innocence 
was a mere affair of luck—he knew what 
he would have done if he had just hap- 
pened to have the opportunity or inspi- 
ration. 

I wonder why the others never sus- 
pected me, why they never have sus- 
pected me. It seems very strange. 
When the big peach is mentioned I in- 
stinctively expect them to cast a sly 
glance sidewise in my direction, a glance 
of meaning. Why don’tthey?... 
Good gracious! it suddenly strikes me 

am I quite sure they don’t? Do they? 
Good heavens! I—I must take pains 
to notice next time. 


HOW DARK PATRICK SAVED THE BANK 
OF IRELAND 


By SEUMAS 


T’S mighty wonderful if 
you have never heard tell 
of how Dark Patrick saved 
the Bank of Ireland. 

Ye see it was this way. 
The Bank of Ireland was 
at that timé owned by a 
mau named O’Toole, who was a great 
grandson’s great grandson of King 

O'Toole. He wasa mean fellow, who 

didn’t take after his ancestors; had little 

of their spirit, and none of their manli- 
ness, and had set his heart upon money- 
making only; and, as a consequence, 
low fellow that he was, he had sold out 
the ancestral estates, and, with the pro- 
ceeds, bought the Bank of Ireland. 

Then the devil tempted him to covet 

making a tremendous pile of money, all 

at one haul; so he employed a sea cap- 
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tain—the best to be found on all the 
coast of Ireland—and he fitted him with 
a ship, and with provisions, meat and 
drink, to last him for three years. And 
he sent him off on a voyage round the 
whole known world, to find where and 
how the most money was to be made, 
upon a speculation of any particular 
description. 

And this sea captain sailed for the 
three years and three days, returning 
back, at the end of it, to tell his master 
that, in the South Sea Islands, the 
natives would give their one eye—if 
they had only one—for scalpeens (salted 
mackerels), and he said that there was 
loads and lavin’s of money to be made 
by sending out a venture of that com- 
modity there, and he guaranteed 
O'Toole that, for every pound’s worth 























of scalpeens sent out to the South Sea 
Islands, he would fetch back home to 
him five pounds of money. 

O’Toole he jumped with joy when 
he heard this, and he not only gathered 
every penny he owned him- 
self, and likewise every penny 
that was invested in the bank 
with him; but, moreover, he 
sent messengers east and 
west, in Ireland, for to no- 
tify every man who had a 
shilling of money put by in 
the old stocking, for to fetch 
it to him and lend it to him 
for a year and a day, and 
at the end of that time he 
would pay them back double. 

This was a grand offer, 
entirely, and, without look- 
ing into it, or considering 
it, the very greed of gain 
made many’s a poor man, 
who could ill afford it, 
rush off with his money 
to Dublin, as fast as ever 
his heels could help him, 
and give it all straight into 
the bank on loan for a year and a day. 

And the amount of money they took 
in, on loan, in three weeks, was a mi- 
raculous sight; for they had to rent 
several houses, and clear them out, 
from cellar to garret, in order to store 
the gold and silver in them. 

He next sent word round all the 
coast of Ireland, England and Scotland, 
to notify all people, who had a store of 
scalpeens, for to bring them, without 
delay, to Dublin, and he would give a 
bigger price for them than had ever 
been paid in these kingdoms afore. So, 
in the course of another three weeks, 
if a scalpeen could save your life, you 
wouldn’t get one in either of the three 
kingdoms for love or money or tobacco. 

And O’Toole gathered together and 
engaged every ship and boat that ever 
carried a yard of canvas on all the four 
seas, and he loaded them down to the 
water’s edge with scalpeens. And, 
under his old sea captain, he sent off 
the fleet, to sail to the South Sea 
Islands. And the captain had guaran- 
teed that he would be back, himself and 
the whole fleet, and a cargo of money, 
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year and a 
lay. And it’s toul’ that, in them days, 


when he was loading the scalpeens, a 
man might hop on the tops of masts 


from Dublin, to either 
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England or 
Scotland. 

Well, that fared well, and 
it didn’t fare ill—as they say 
in the old stories-—-and the 
year and a day wore round, 
and every man, woman and 
child, in Ireland, that had a 
penny invested in the Bank 
of Ireland, walked up to 
Dublin, at the end of the 
time, to draw their money 
and their interest; but lo and 
behold ye, the sea captain, 
and his fleet hadn’t returned. 
And the people they got into 
a mortial bad way, though 
O'Toole he tried to pacify 
them as best he could by 
telling them the news he had 
from a sea captain, just 
landed in Dublin, who had 
fallen in with the fleet, where 
they were confined by a 
storm, on the shores of South America, 
on their way home again, and they 
loaded to the lips with money; but they 
were so damaged and hindered, and 
kept back, by some sort of a terrible 
whirlwind they had fallen in with, that 
they couldn’t reach Ireland, and Dub- 
lin, till after their time. And O'Toole 
he asked of the people to give just ten 
days sparin’s, and his fleet would be in. 

The people gave him this, and they 
sat down to wait on the fleet; but, at 
the end of the ten days, there was still 
no word. And then the people, after 
great persuasion, granted him ten days 
more, and they sat down again to wait 
on the fleet. At the end of the ten 
days, there was neither sight nor sign 
of them still; only O'Toole informed 
them that a lugger had come in, which 
had been off to Timbuctoo with a cargo 
of thimbles, and it had sighted his ships 
safely on their way home, only sailing 
dead slow, by reason of the damages they 
took from the storm. And he begged 
and prayed once again for some sparin’s. 

But the people had begun to get into 
a tremendous fright, fearing that all their 
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money and all their savings were gone, 
and it was by the greatest of trouble 
and by using the greatest of influence 
with them that O'Toole persuaded them 
not to wreck the bank, as they were go- 
ing to do, and hang himself to a lamp- 
post. And witha great deal of argu- 
ing and a great deal of grudging, they 
were got to give him ten days grace for 
the boats to arrive; but they promised 
that if their money was not forthcom- 
ing again’ the end of that time, they 
would not leave one stone on top of an- 
other in his bank, or leave two bones 
of his body together. 

And right well he knew, to his black 
sorrow, that they were, this time, deter- 
mined on carrying out their promise. 
What to do he didn’t know, for he was 
sore afraid that the fleet would not be in 
within the ten days. 

So he sent private messengers 
throughout all the land, and gathered 
up to Dublin at once every great and 
clever man that could be found, and 
gathered all these clever men into the 
biggest room in the Bank of Ireland 
and there and then offered each man 
his weight in gold, when the boats would 
come home, if they could invent some 
plan of saving himself and saving his 
bank till the arrival of the fleet. 

This committee of the cleverest men 


This was a grand offer, entirely, and, 


in Ireland sat for three days and three 
nights, hardly eatin’ and never risin’, 
debating and arguing plans—every man 
had a plan of his own, and every one 
knew his plan was superior to his neigh- 
bor’s and swore by it. But all of the 
plans put together, if they were tried, 
couldn’t save two slates on the bank. 
Now there was at this time in the far 
parts of Donegal a poor man who went 
by the name of Dark Patrick, by reason 
that he was dark-visaged and had a 
black head anda black beard, and he 
was noted for sound sense, knowledge 
and long-headedness, far and wide, over 
his own parish and the next three par- 
ishes to it; but I suppose by reason 
he was poor he wasn’t noted or 
known in Dublin as one of the clever 
men of the country, and consequently 
he was never asked to the council. This 
didn’t matter to Dark Patrick; he 
looked around him, and seeing the woe 
and lamentation that was over the coun- 
try and the ruin that was going to be 
wrought if the Bank of Ireland failed, 
he seen it his duty to step in and give 
the benefit of his advice. So he gath- 
ered together his little bundle of things 
in a red handkerchief and, mounting it 
on the end of a blackthorn stick over 
his shoulder, faced for Dublin. The 
neighbors they axed him where he was 
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going, or what he was going todo. And 
when he told them, as modestly as he 
could that he was going to try to save 
the Bank of Ireland they reasoned with 
him what could he do if all the most 
known and noted men of Ireland couldn't 
do anything? They said he would only 
get laughed at for his pains, and be- 
cause they had great regards for him, they 
tried to persuade him to stay at home 
and not be made a fool and a laughing- 
stock for the boys of Dublin. 

Dark Patrick listened to them with 
patience, telling them modestly that he 
thought it his duty to have a try any- 
how, and try he was going todo. If 
ignorant people laughed at him that 
only showed their ignorance and not his. 
And he bid the neighbors good-by and 
went off, leaving them shaking their 
heads sadly over his want of wit, as 
they reckoned it. 

Now it was on the very last day of 
the Bank of Ireland’s sparin’s that Dark 
Patrick arrived in Dublin, and, finding 
it was so late, didn’t even wait to look for 
lodgings or get a pick to ate, but in- 
quired his way to the Bank of Ireland, 
and to the Council Chamber in it, where 
all the clever men of Ireland were met, 
and there he knocked at the door and 
walked into the midst of them. And 
when he come in all the clever men 
turned in their seats to look at the poor 
man in the frieze clothes and with the 
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made many a poor man rush off with his 


bundle on the blackthorn over his 
shoulder, that had come walking into 
their midst. Then they one and all set 
up a guffaw of a laugh at the picture of 
him. But Patrick didn’t alter one fea- 
ture of his countenance, only inquired 
for the owner of the bank. And 
O’Toole, who sat at the head of the 
people, himself says, ‘‘I’m him. What 
is your wish with me? or what can I do 
for you, good man ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
says he, ‘‘ that you can do anything for 
me. It’s me that has come to see if I 
can't be of some sarvice to you, sir.”’ 

‘*QOh,’’ says O’Toole, says he, ‘‘ is 
that the way of it? I think, then,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ that you might see my head 
servant—for I’m too busy to attend to 
ye—and talk to him, and he’ll tell you 
if there’s anything that you can do; 
though, for my own part,’’ says he, ‘‘ I 
don’t think there’s any job just now he 
could put in your way.’’ 

‘* Begging your pardon,’’ says Dark 

-atrick, says he, back to him, ‘*‘but it’s 
yourself I’m come to see. It is regard- 
ing the Bank of Ireland,’’ says he, 
‘*that I’ve come—-in hopes I might be 
of sarvice to it.’’ 

‘* Oh, is that it ?’’ says O’ Toole, says 
he. ‘‘ Are you a plasterer, a glazier, 
or a slater ?” 

‘‘ Neither the one nor the other,’’ 
says Dark Patrick. 
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“ My good man,’ 


‘‘Then,’’ says O’Toole, says he, 
‘‘ what in the name of wonder do you 
do, or what sort of job are you look- 
ing for ?”’ 

Says Dark Patrick, says he, ‘‘ I have 
traveled here, all the way from Donegal, 
in hopes that I might be of sarvice to 
you in devising some means of saving 
the Bank of Ireland, and saving the 
country and all my poor fellow-country- 
men the terrible ruin that would come 
on them if your bank failed.’’ 

But, when Dark Patrick said this, 
there wasn’t a great gentlemen of them 
all in the room but lay back in his 
chair, and opened his throat, and 
shouted and roared with the laughing 
till some of them fairly rolled off their 
seats. 

‘‘My good man,’’ says O"’Toole, says 
he, when he got his countenance; ‘‘I’m 
sure I must be very thankful, and for- 
ever obliged to ye. Still,’’ says he, ‘‘I 
think you may return back to Donegal, 
again; for, if these well-dressed, clever 
gentlemen, that you see around this 
table, aren’t able to invent some means 
of saving the bank, I’m afeerd you'll 
hardly do it,’’ and he was trying hard 
to keep from laughing as he spoke. 

Dark Patrick he took no notice, 
whatsomever, of the laughing and guff- 
awing of the gentry around the table; 


says O'Toole, 
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but, with the serious face that was 
always natural to him, modestly tried 
to persuade O’Toole that it would be 
well to let him have a chance, anyhow. 

O’Toole he got cantankerous at 
length, and ordered him to clear out, 
bag and baggage, or else he would call 
in the soldiers to have him removed, as 
a nuisance. 

Poor Patrick, when he saw he could 
do nothing more, just bowed his head, 
and wished them all good-by; and not 
only left the room, and the bank, but, 
wishing to shake the dust of Dublin off 
his feet, as quickly as possible, set out 
straight for home again. And that 
night he slept at a poor inn, where he 
got a bed for fourpence, ten miles to the 
north of Dublin. 

Well, lo and behold ye! at an early 
hour the next morning he was awakened 
by a shout through the house to know 
if there was anyone here by the name 
of Dark Patrick, from Donegal. And, 
when he made answer, and said that he 
was him, and inquired what was wanted 
of him, he learned that there was a mes- 
senger arrived, on a galloping horse, 
from Dublin, to say that the owner of 
the Bank of Ireland had found all the 
clever men fail him, and that fate was 
staring him in the face, at twelve 
o'clock this day; that he had, as he 
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walked up and down the room all night, 
considered maybe after all it was wrong 
to have turned Dark Patrick away, and 
that he had got the trustiest messenger, 
and the fastest horse in his stables, and 
sent them post haste on the north road, 
to overtake him, and beg of him to come 
back, and give his advice for whatsom- 
ever it might be worth anyhow—and if 
it failed itself, it would be no worse 
than the best, in that. 

Dark Patrick, when he heard this, 
asked for five minutes to consider, and 
he got it. And, at the end of the five 
minutes, he said to the messenger that 
he was ready to return. And, without 
any more delay, he mounted a horse 
that was provided, and, with the mes- 
senger, rode as fast as_ horse’s hoofs 
could fetch him, to Dublin. And, when 
he got there—which was at a late break- 
fast-time—he found the whole town in 
a fearful uproar, for there was yet 
neither further tale nor tidings of the 
fleet, and every poor man who thought 
that he had lost his money in the ven- 
ture was calling out for the life of 
O’Toole, and it was swore and settled 
that, at twelve o’clock sharp, that day, 
if their money was not paid to them, 
the Bank of Ireland would be pulled 
down to the last stone, and he, himself, 
would be pulled limb from limb. Dark 
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Patrick he neither halted nor delayed, 
but rode straight to the bank, where 
O’Toole was waiting him,—this day 
all alone, for all the clever gentlemen, 
being able at last to do nothing for him, 
had run off and left him to his fate. 
He welcomed Dark Patrick, and he 
told him that, as all the others had 
failed him, and as the worst had come 
to the worst, it was no harm for him to 
have his try anyhow. If he didn’t do 
any good, O’ Toole said, he couldn’t do 
any harm. 

Dark Patrick bowed gravely, and he 
inquired off O’ Toole, and satisfied him- 
self that the fleet was, sure enough, 
safely on its way, and couldn’t be far 
from the Coast of Ireland now, ‘and 
that it carried loads and lashin’s of 
money to pay, and double pay, all 
claims. And, when he was contented on 
this point, he asked O’Toole what was 
the most money, in gold and silver, he 
could, by any means, obtain, beg, bor 
row, or in anyways come honestly by. 

O'Toole said that he owed a hundred 
thousand pounds, and that the most 
money he could now obtain, beg or bor- 
row, to pay off his debt, would be one 
thousand. ‘‘So,’’ says he to Dark 
Patrick, ‘‘if it’s your plan to try to ap- 
pease the people, by offering them one 
pound again’ every hundred pounds 
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that I owe them, you might better have 
stayed where you were.”’ 

‘‘By your lave,’’ Dark Patrick re- 
plied, ‘‘if you expect me, for my part, 
to save your bank, I’ll be expectin’ 
you, for your part, to keep all insults 
to yourself, for the present, anyhow. 
Go,’’ he said, ‘‘at once; and get me 
this thousand pounds, in gold and 
silver.” 

Well, somehow or other, O’Toole 
couldn't help being struck by Dark 
Patrick’s quiet manner; so off he went 
without a pro or a con, and in a jiffy 
had back with him a string of bags 
containing gold and silver to the 
amount of a thousand pounds. 

‘*So far so good,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
‘‘now we have got to make haste.’’ 

‘*What,’’ says Dark Patrick, says he, 
proceeding to the window, and looking 
at the houses opposite, ‘‘what is that 
establishment that I see fornent me?”’ 

‘That establishment,’’ says O’ Toole, 
says he, ‘‘is a manufactory of horny 
buttons,”’ 

‘*Well an’ good,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
‘‘T now want you to do three things.”’ 

‘‘Name them,’’ says O’ Toole. 

‘‘They are,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
‘*that, in the first place, you’ll hire—at 
any money—for this day that manufac- 
tory opposite, and have it completely 
cleared out instantaneously. And the 
next thing is that you get me at once 
fifty trustworthy men, with fifty picks 
and shovels, whom you can rely your 
life upon. And, in the third place, get 
me ten herring barrels. Can you do all 
these things ?’’ says Dark Patrick. 

Says O’Toole, says he, shaking his 
head, ‘‘I don’t see any reason in all 
that.”’ 

‘*Indeed,’’ says Dark Patrick, ‘‘I 
don’tsuppose you do. If youdid you'd 
have had no cause of sending a messen- 
ger after me last night, to bring me here 
this morning. Are you prepared to do 
as I direct, or are you not? Say it, and 
be quick about it.’’ 

O’Toole considered with himself for 
a minute, and then he says desperately, 
‘* T’m prepared to do.as you direct.’’ 

‘** Go, then,’’ says Dark Patrick, says 
he, ‘‘ and have it done immediately, if 
not sooner.” 


In short time O’Toole had engaged 
the manufactory opposite and turned it 
inside out. He had brought Dark Pat- 
rick the fifty men with the fifty picks 
and shovels, and the ten herring bar- 
rels, and he stood by to see what in the 
name of wonder the next move was 
going to be. 

‘* Now,’’ says Dark Patrick, says he, 
‘*T want you to start twenty of these 
men in the cellar of this bank, and 
twenty more in the cellar of the manu- 
factory opposite, working for life and 
death, cutting a passage under the street 
from the one cellartothe other cellar, and 
they are to fill the ten barrels to within 
half an inch of the lip with the clay 
they take out. The thousand pounds 
in gold and silver, and the other ten 
men,’’ says he, ‘‘ is to come with me.”’ 

Then across the street he started, and 
while the men in the cellars below were 
working like the fury, cutting their way 
under the street from house to house, 
Dark Patrick got the other ten men to 
start the fires in the factory, and he got 
ten frying pans and put them on the fires, 
and he got hammers and anvils, and he 
set them on a bench that ran along the 
window looking into the street. On the 
frying pans he emptied the bags of gold 
and silver, making the men blow the 
bellows like murder till the coins were 
red hot, and he then started them car- 
rying the frying pans, full of coins, to 
the bench and beating the coins on the 
anvils, nicely and lightly, with little 
hammers, opening the windows at the 
same time so that the noise would get 
properly into thestreet—where thecrowd 
now was gathering at a tremendous rate 
in front of the bank—and instructing 
the beaters that they were to make all 
the clatter and clang and jingle that they 
could. The passage underneath the 
street wassoon completed. Then ten her- 
ring barrels filled within an inch of the 
lip were fetched up; they were filled up 
with a couple of layers of hot coins— 
some of the barrels with gold coins and 
others of them with silver—and while 
some of the men went on with the fry- 
ing of the coins, and some with the 
beating upon the anvils at the window, 
the remainder were started in pairs, with 
hand-sticks, to carry the barrels as fast 
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as they could across the street to the 
bank. 

When the roaring crowd beheld the 
sight of a line of ten barrels making 
their way through them across the street, 
and twenty men carrying them, and the 
barrels filled to the lip with gold coins 
and silver coins smoking hot, there was 
a tremendous hubbub of wonder and 
amazement raised, and several greedy, 
ill-intentioned people made a grab for a 
handful of the coins on the top of the 
barrel (for there was, to be sure, no lids 
put upon the barrels whatsomever), they 
dropped them witha yell the same in- 
stant they had caught them, and flew 
frantic up and down the street with the 
hands burned off them. 

And as fast as the men entered the 
bank with the barrels of money they 
carried them back just as fast by the un- 
deground passage, so that when the last 
barrel was going in of the bank door the 
first was coming out again out of the 
door of the manufactory, and there was 
one continual string of barrels of fresh 
gold and silver coins streaming across 
the street from the manufactory to the 
bank. And through the 
windows of the manufac- 
tory the astounded and mys- 
tified people could see with 
their own eyes workmen as 
busy as nailers hammering 
out gold and silver coins 
upon the anvil. And the 
word soon passed that the 
gover’ ment had come to the 
aid of O’Toole, and had 
started minting money as 
fast as men could cast and 
trim it and trundle it over 
to the bank. And through 
all Dublin there was the 
greatest sensation that had 
been known since the day 
cats were created. 

Then O’Toole he come 
out, and he appeared on 
the front steps of his bank 
and he gave out to the 
crowd that all who now 
wanted their money were 
invited to enter, one by one, lay in their 
claims, and carry away with them all 
the gold and silver, together with its 
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interest, that they had so kindly loaned 
him. As the money was still smoking 
hot, he said, coming out of the coinery, 
he advised all to fetch plates with them, 
as otherwise they couldn’t handle it, 
and he added, also, that all people who 
preferred waiting till the money would 
cool, or preferred leaving their money 
still lying with him, this money would 
continue bearing the big interest that 
had been on it for the past thirteen 
months—because, as he had now got a 
coinery and coiners of his own, he could 
ten times better afford to pay this big 
interest than ever afore. 

And, when the people heard this, 
their amazement was a wonder to be- 
hold. 

Some of them were sent in to draw 
their money, and report to the others 
upon what they observed. And when 
they come back with their money on 
plates, smoking hot, they said how 
that the barrels of gold and silver were 
going down to the cellars, in a string, 
to be stored there, and, by this time, 
there must have gone in a thousand 
barrels if there went one. And their 
money, they said, had been 
served across the counter to 
them upon iron scoops, for 
no man could handle it, 
yet, while it was boiling. 

When the people heard 
this, not only would they 
not draw their own money, 
which they had in it, as 
they were now greedier than 
ever for the big interest, 
but those of them that had 
just drawn it out, *went 
back with their plates again, 
and deposited it; and every 
man who could rap or run 
a pound, made all the haste 
he could to invest it. And 
then the tremendous crowd 
dispersed like a waft of 
smoke, and traveled off, 
secure, and happy-hearted, 
to their own homes, in all 
the four corners of Ire- 
land. 

O’Toole, the banker, was a _ glad- 
hearted man that day, and, for the first 
time in three weeks, closed his eyes in 





sound sleep that night. Dark Patrick, 
at his special entreaty, remained with 
him for three days longer, till his 
mackerel fleet came safely in, crowding 
the sea, ’twixt Ireland, England and 
Scotland, so that no other ship could 
pass up or down between the countries 
for a fortnight. 

And it is said that it took three hun- 
dred men, three days and three nights, 
carrying off the fleet, into the bank, 
the bags of gold that they had brought 
back with them in exchange for the 
scalpeens; so that O’ Toole was able to pay 
off, with double and treble compound 
interest, every creditor he had in Ire- 
land, and leave for himself an independ- 
ent fortune into the bargain. 

It was him was the elated man then, 
I tell you. He nearly threw himself at 
the feet of Dark Patrick, and he asked 
him to name the size of his reward, and 
if it was anything at all within the 
bounds of reason and possibility, not 
exceeding half of all he possessed, it 
would be granted. 

Dark Patrick said : ‘‘Good, sir, it was 
not for you, nor for your sake, I did this 
little service; but, such as it is, I did it 
for the sake of all my, poor fellow- 





countrymen, whom you had almost nigh 
ruined. Nevertheless,’’ said he, ‘‘as 
you have benefited from it, I’ll claim 
from you my reward. I'll ask two 
things,’’ he says. ‘‘The first is that 
you'll never again risk the money of the 
poor people of the country, and the 
second is that you’ll never again think 
a man mayn’t have wisdom because he 
wears a frieze suit, has no castor hat 
on his head, nor gold watch in his 
pocket.”’ 

O’Toole was full of apologies and 
promises. But he begged that Dark 
Patrick might name a sum of money 
likewise. 

Dark Patrick said that he owned, in 
Donegal, a little farm which, by indus- 
try, give him enough to live on from 
vear to year, and to make him contented 
and happy. Over and above that, he 
said, gold is a burden, instead of a 
boon, and it would be well for you if 
you knew that same. He refused to 
touch, or to have anything to do with 
his money, whatsomever. But he 
bound up his little bundle again, slung 
it on a stick over his shoulder, and 
trudged out of Dublin with his face to 
the north. 
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By IRVING 





HE evening mail had come with a 
bundle of newspaper clippings. I 
spread them out—praise, blame 

and portraiture—and proceeded to see 
myself as some others see me. I had 
sat long when a familiar laugh broke 
the silence. Turning, I saw Uncle Eb 
in a chair near me. 

‘* See there,”’ said he, pointing up at 
a hairy-headed portrait of him on the 
wall. 

‘** Well,’’ said I. 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ it ’minds me o’ 
the night I mopped my bald head with 
a handkerchief.’’ 

‘*Quiteachange! But the artist said 
everybody would think the picture was 
taken before you were bald-headed.”’ 

‘* Er mebee thet I'd been usin’ some 
kind o’ hair restorer,’’ he added 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nobody knows what 
he can do ’til he gits in a book.’”’ 

There was a note of irony in his gen- 
tle voice. 

‘*T tried to treat you well.’’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said he, ‘‘ but ye gin 
me a leetle too much t’ do. When I 
come over from Vermont with Will an’ 
the basket an’ the gun an’ the dog, I 
must ’a’ had thet air bass viol in my 
vest pocket.”’ 

He laughed again, his whole body 
shaking with amusement. 

‘* Why, of course, you didn’t bring 
the old viol. Don’t you remember 
swapping a silver watch in Ogdensburg 
for that viol you played on at the 
Brower’s ?”’ 

‘‘Eggzac’ly,”’ said he; ‘‘ but you fer- 
got t’ say so, an’ the movin’ o’ thet air 
viol is the only impossible thing I ever 
done. What ye readin’ ?’’ 

‘** Reviews,’’ I answered gaping. 

** Reviews ?’’ he inquired doubtfully. 

‘“ Ves; articles about you and me 
and our book.”’ 

‘* Le’s see,’’ 
spectacles. 


said he putting on his 
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I passed the clippings. He read 
slowly a moment and then stopped, gaz- 
ing at a newspaper cut of me. 

‘It’s enough to turn a man’s head,”’ 
I remarked. 

‘‘Judgin’ by this pictur I shouldthink 
yours had been turned wrong side out,’’ 


said he. ‘‘ Wonderful how cur’us a 
man can look! Don’t see how ye done 
“" 


, 


‘* T never did it,’’ was my answer. 

‘* Don’t mean t’ say he gin ye thet air 
face ?”’ 

hee” 

‘*TIt shows ye don’t never want t’ 
trus. another man t’ furnish ye with a 
face,’’ said Uncle Eb. ‘‘ It’s too im- 
portant. God A’mighty ain’t any too 
good a workman fer thet job. A man 
ain’t apt t’ be over partic’ lar, not if he’s 
makin’ a face fer somebody else. Some- 
way the pictur man alwus made me look 
es if I was doin’ suthin’ I hadn’t ought 
to. Seems so he slippeder suthin’ jest 
es he wus puttin’ my face on.’’ 

‘* But look at this one,’’ I added, 
drawing his attention to another por- 
trait. 

‘*"Pis cur’us,’’ said he thoughtfully. 
‘* Looks so ye must a been rasslin with 
the photograf man ’fore ye sot down. 
He must hev throwed ye.’ 

I handed him another cut of me 

‘Wal,’ said he, turning his head 
critically, ‘‘ ye look there es if ye’d 
twitched a leetle too quick an’ lost yer 
fish. What do these articles say ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, everything! One English re- 
viewer says that Eben Holden was a 
wise and kindly old negro. What do 
you think of that ?’’ 

‘‘T think sometimes the best way t’ 
keep the ten commandments is t’ keep 
yer mouth shet,’’ said he quickly. 

‘* Here’s one that says the book’ll 
never succeed,’’ said I. 

‘* Wal, the man thet photygrafs yer 
talents ain’ no more partic’lar 'n the 


’ 








“Tt shows ye don't never want t trust another man ¢ furnish ye with a face,” said 
Uncle Eb. ‘It’s too important. God A'mighty ain't any too good a workman fer thet 


job. A man ain't apt t be over partic’ lar, not if he’s makin’ a face fer somebody else. 


Someway the pictur man alwus made me look es if I was doin’ suthin’ I hadn't ought 


to! Seems so he slipped er suthin’ jest es he wus puttin’ my face on." 
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man thet puts on yer face. 
t’ do it careless.’’ 

‘*But they’ve been very generous, 
Uncle Eb. Some have granted me tal- 
ents I do not possess.’’ 

‘‘An’ some hev gin ye features ye 
ain’t no right to. Jes look at thet 
mouth. By mighty! Jonah an’ thet 
mouth would hev swallered the whale.’’ 

‘* Some say the success of the book 
is due to advertising and the handsome 
cover,’’ said I. 

** Wal,’ said Uncle Eb thoughtful- 
ly, ‘‘ books are a good deal like hosses; 
it takes suthin’ more’n a whip an’ a 
purty harness to make ’em go. Don’t 
worry. It won’t do you no harm to be 
found fault with. Success is dangerous. 
I used to know men whose heads were 
like balloons—lifted ’em off the ground 
so often you couldn’t follow their tracks 
in the sand.’’ 

‘* A friend of mine was here for a visit 
the other day,’’ said I. ‘‘He thinks 
very highly of you.’’ 

‘* Thet’s a leetle bit unreliable,’’ said 
Uncle Eb. ‘‘ I remember once I praised 
a woman’s pie. We were over in Canada 
buyin’ cattle. We put up fer a few 
days with a family thet had jest come 
over from England. The woman she 
asked me if there was anything I'd like 
t’ hev fer my dinner. I told her thet I 
was very fond o’ berry pie, so she made 
one. It came on the table ina pan. I 
didn’t know what ’t was, er mebbe I 
could have made some excuse an’ got 
away. Suddenly the woman begun to 
cut it. 

‘«*T’ve made thet pie you asked fer,’ 
she said. ‘It took me a long time, but 
here ’tis, an’ I hope you'll like it.’ 

“The pie was about three inches 
thick, an’ there was only jest a leetle 
streak o’ red stain through the middle 
of it where the berries oughter be.’’ 

The old man paused a moment. 

‘* Wal,’’ he continued, with a sigh, 
‘of course I had to eat that pie. It 
was the greatest obstacle I ever en- 
countered. Fer a minnit I felt as if I 
was ketched in a bear trap. But I 
looked as pleasant as possible an’ went 
to work on that piece o’ pie. I no 
sooner got through than it went to 
work on me. There wasn’t much left 


They’ re apt 


o’ me next day. I lay there sick abed 
an’ the good woman she brought up 
another pie. She wanted to please me 
and I hadn’t the heart to tell her what 
I thought of her bakin’. But she 
pressed it on me. 

‘* * No more, thank ye,’ says I. 

I thought you said it was good,’ 
says she, with a look of disappoint- 
ment. 

‘**Madam,’ says I, ‘the pie is good 
but I ain’t good enough to eat it. I 
hain’t even joined the church yit. Give 
me a leetle more time fer preparation.’ ”’ 

There was a brief pause. 

‘‘ What’s this ?’’ he added, looking 
at another clipping. 

‘* An interview,” I replied. 

He read it slowly to the end. 

‘* What do you think of it ?”’ 

‘* Wal,” he said, ‘‘if I was you I’d 
keep my wisdom fer my own use.”’ 

‘‘ There’s a paper that says you got 
the better of Bob Dean by deception,”’ 
said I. ‘‘It holds that your conduct 
was unneighborly.’’ 

‘*Wal ye know Bob Dean never hed 
no respect fer me ’til after thet day. 
The way t’ love yer neighbor is t’ make 
him love you. An’ ye know there’s 
all kinds o’ neighbors. Knew a man 
once hadn’t no neighbor but an’ ol’ she 
bear. At first they hed great respect 
fer each other. Bime by she begun t’ 
steal. Got wuss ’n wuss. Grabbed 
all the ven’son he could hang up an’ 
was layin’ fer him. Guess she’d a druv 
him out o’ house an’ hum if he hadn’t 
set a trap an’ ketched her. He chained 
her up awhile an’ purty soon she was 
willin’ t’ make friends an’ did an’ got 
t’ be fond o’ him. Bob Dean he hadn’t 
no more sense o’ responsibility ’n thet 
ol she bear. If ye’re goin’ t’ ketch a 
bear era hoss jockey ye got t’ cover 
yer trap. In my opinion there oughter 
be a bounty on jockeys.”’ 

** Don’t do to let people run over 
you,’’ I suggested. 

‘Not if ye want t’ see the end o’ the 
road,’’ said he decisively. ‘‘ Man thet’s 
too good t’ be human’ll never live t’ 
pay his debts.” 

‘‘What did you think of Bill?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘* Nat’ral as life,’* said he, ‘‘ but when 
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he wus talkin’ with Hope at Fuller’s 
thet night he wus a leetle too slow. 
Didn’t twitch quite quick enough as 
we used t’ say 0’ Mose Tupper when 
he wus fishin !"’ 

‘*’Tell me how have you been ?’’ 

‘*Comf’t’ble,’’ said he, ‘‘no fishin’, 
but tol’able good times. ’Member how 
we used t’ fish? An’ how we ketched 
Mose Tupper thet day? I ’member it 
all—the brook an’ the trees an’ the 
birds an’ the blue sky an’ goin’ home 
with the fish. Jes like lookin’ back to 
my childhood. When ye come t’ pick 
up an’ git ready t’ move out o’ this 
world ye'll find ye ain’t got nuthin but 
a lot o’ memories. They’re the string 
o’ fish yer takin’ hum with ye. Some 
air big an’ some air little, some air 
trout an’ some ain’ nuthin but suckers. 
Be careful. Ye can’t fergit.’’ 

‘‘What’s your best memory ?’’ I in- 
quired. 

‘‘Wal,’’ said he thoughtfully, ‘‘I 
’member one year, the day before Chris’ - 
mus, my father gin me two shillin’. I 
walked all the way t’ Salem with it. 
Ev'ry step the coppers jingled an’ I 
wus athinkin’ what I’d do with ’em. I 
went in a big store when I come t’ the 
city. See s’ many things couldn’t 
make up my mind t’ buy nuthin. | 
stud there feelin’ uv a pair o’. skates. 
They wus grand—all shiny with new 
straps an’ buckles—I did want em awful 
—but Ididn’t hev enough money. Purty 
soon I see a leetle bit uv a girl in a red 
jacket lookin’ at a lot o’ dolls. She 
wus ragged an’ there were holes in her 
shoes an’ she did look awful poor an’ 
sickly. She’d go upan’ put her hand 
on one o’ them dolls’ dresses and whis- 
per :-— 

‘**Some day,’ she’d say, ‘some day.’ 

‘Then she’d go to another an’ fuss a 
minnit with its clothes an’ whisper 
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‘some day.’ Purty soon she as ’t if 
they had any doll with a blue dress on 
fer three pennies. 

‘** No’ says a woman, says she, ‘ the 
lowest price fer a doll with a dress on 
is one shillin’.’ 

‘*The little gal she jes looked es if she 
wus goin’ t’ cry. Her lips trembled. 

‘**Some day I’m goin t’ hev one,’ 
said she. 

‘*T couldn’t stan’ it an’ so I slipped 
up an’ bought one an’ put it in her arms. 
I never’ll fergit the look that come into 
her face then. Wal, she went away an’ 
set down all by herself, an’ it come cold 
an’ that night they found her asleep in 
a dark alley. She was holdin’ the little 
doll with a blue dress on. The girl was 
half dead with the cold an’ there was 
one thing about it all that made her 
famous. She hed took off her red 
jacket an’ wrapped it ’round the little 
doll.’’ 

‘* It’s one of those good old stories,” 
said I, ‘‘ of course she died and went to 
Heaven.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said he quickly, ‘‘she lived 
an’ went there. Ye don’t hev t’ diet’ 
go to Heaven. Ye’ve crossed the 
boundary when ye begin t’ love some- 
body more ’n ye do yerself, if it ain’t 
nobody better ’n a rag doll. You re- 
member ol’ Deacon Hospur that died 
soon after the war ?’’ 

‘* Yes—he was the man that fell in 
love with himself and went west for 
a change of climate.’’ 

‘‘Guess he’d like t’ move now fer 
the same reason,’’ said Uncle Eb with a 
shrewd smile. 

A surge of light fell on me suddenly. 
It seemed to lift my desk and set the 
walls reeling. When everything had 
settled to its place I rubbed my eyes 
and looked for Uncle Eb but he was 


gone. 
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A FEW REAL BOYS 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 


By JUDGE HENRY A, SHUTE 
Author of ‘*The Real Diary of a Real Boy’’ 


THE FIGHT 


S the brown and sodden earth 
came into view after its long 
winter’s concealment, hun- 
dreds of bones, thrown by 

thrifty housekeepers into the back 
yards, likewise appeared, and as they 
had a distinct value as articles of com- 
merce, they were gathered by the boys 
of old Exeter and sold to the hardware 
dealers, who were popularly supposed 
to transform them into ivory articles of 
great value. At all events the collect- 
ing of refuse bones was a regular spring 
trade, in the pursuit of which our young 
friends amassed many coppers and three- 
cent pieces. 

The prudent and far-sighted Plupy, 
anticipating a sharp decline in the 
prices of his stock in trade, now sadly 
depleted by the generous patronage of 
his associates, made a deal with a con- 
fiding friend who aspired to a mercan- 
tile life, sold out the remainder of his 
stock at a great sacrifice, disposed of 
his net receipts of iron and lead for the 
not inconsiderable sum of twenty-eight 
cents, and retired wealthy. 

As he was a youth of the most hospit- 
able nature, he without much difficulty 
obtained his parents’ consent to invite 
a few of his friends to share the pro- 
ceeds of the mercantile venture, and in- 
cidentally to discuss the momentous 
case of Fatty vs. Fishy. 

Accordingly he bade his friends to 
make merry with him, and at 8 o’clock 
that evening Fatty, Bug, Puzzy, 
Whacker, Tomtit and Potter were to 
be seen in a comfortable back room of 
Plupy’s domicile, busily engaged in dis- 
posing of a collation bought with the 
nail money. Pewt and Beany had been 
invited, but the former had been seri- 
ously bitten by a tame gray squirrel 
which he was exhibiting to a friend, 
and the latter had eaten too much at the 
Chadwick’s party, and was reported to 
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be in a most critical and alarming con- 
dition. 

The collation, which had absorbed 
the entire contents of the till, had been 
chosen with great judgment by the host, 
and was so liberal and varied in assort- 
ment as to justify detailed mention. 
It was composed of the following 
materials. Seven huge cream cakes 
from the local baker, each a brown, 
leathery envelope enclosing a _ very 
sweet paste. One dozen large jumbles, 
bought at the same place; these were 
slightly damaged and shopworn, and 
were purchased at such a discount as 
to be regarded in the light of a 
great bargain. Seven gooseberries, 
that is, round balls of candy, slightly 
transparent, and decorated with alter- 
nate opaque stripes. These were hard 
as white marbles, and the strongest 
teeth could make no impression on 
them, but when persistently sucked 
they would dwindle steadily for a long 
time and diffuse an agreeable sweetness 
until exhausted—they were indeed 
‘pieces de reststance.’’ Seven corn balls, 
likewise bargains, and for similar rea- 
sons. Seven taffies, brownish concoc- 
tions of molasses candy and minced 
cocoanut, much in vogue at that period, 
and usually exposed for sale in the win- 
dows of small shops, neatly stuck on 
strips of white tissue paper—it was no 
violation of the rules of polite behavior 
to eat the paper also. One huge cocoa- 
nut, untapped, which when shaken gave 
forth an agreeable gurgle and swash, 
promising refreshing drink for the 
thirsty and substantial meat for the 
starving. And finally a pitcher - of 
sweetened water, and an unlimited sup- 
ply of the finest sweet fern cigars, saved 
from the wreck of the stock in trade. 

The eyes of the guests sparkled at 
the unprecedented magnificence of the 
entertainment, and a joint and sev- 
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eral attack was made on the proven- 
der with marked effect. At the expi- 
ration of a half hour spent in this agree- 
able fashion, the last of the eatables, 
saving the gooseberries, which were 
spared for disposal during school hours, 
had disappeared, and the guests, each 
choosing and lighting a sweet fern 
cheroot, began a high-pitched discus- 
sion of the absorbing events of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

‘It’s pretty tough,” sighed Bug, 
‘that the rain came just in time to spoil 
the snow. ’F mother hadn’t stopped 
us last night we would have justlammed 
time out of Fishy.’’ 

‘*S’pose ’twon’t do to wait till green 
apple time,’’ said Tomtit, reflectively. 

‘‘Huh! Course not,’’ sneered Puzzy. 

‘‘We might trip him up some night 
with a string,’’ suggested Whacker. 

“You don’t catch me trying that 
again,’ said Fatty. ‘‘ Las’ fall me an’ 
Pewt were layin’ for Nipper Brown, and 
old John Quincy Ann Pollard came 
limpin’ along ’n fell down whack, 'n 
broke a whole pailful of eggs, ’n 
mother made me pay for the eggs out 
of my ‘lowance, and kep’ me in the 
yard for a week. That’s always the 
way, if you lay for one 
feller some other one 
comes along and tum- 
bles down.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you, boys,’’ 
said Potter, in his quiet 
way, ‘‘I think Fatty 
ought to send Fishy a 
challenge to fight, just 
as Tom Brown and 
Slogger Williams 
fought in that story. 
Fishy can have a few 
of his friends for sec- 
onds, and we will all 
be Fatty’s seconds, and 
we will have a ring 
and sponges and bot- 
tles and everything.’’ 

‘*'That’ll be bully,’’ said Bug, with 
great enthusiasm. ‘‘ No clawin’, nor 
rasslin’, nor pullin’ hair, nor kickin’, 
but just stand right up and punch each 
other square in the mug.’’ 

‘*S’pose he won’t fight?’’ queried 
Tomtit. 


” 
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Every afternoon from five-thirty to six. 


‘‘He’ll fight fast enough,’ said 
Fatty, who appeared to have misgiv- 
ings as to the result. 

‘“You can lick ’im easy. You're 
bigger ’n he is, and can fight like time,’’ 
rejoined Tomtit with deft and reassur- 
ing flattery. 

‘* Tl fight him,’’ said Bug excitedly. 

‘“What yer got to do about it?’’ 
asked Whacker. 

‘*’Cause he’s an old stewedcat, an’ 
Fatty’s afraid.’’ 

‘*T ain't afraid, neither,’’ roared Fat- 
ty, incensed at theimputation. ‘‘ I can 
lick him in two minutes.”’ 

‘*]T think,’’ said Potter, quietly com- 
ing forward as usual to smooth things 
over, ‘‘that Whacker and I had better 
take a challenge to Fishy to-morrow 
and have the fight next Saturday.”’ 

‘*What yer want to wait so long for?’’ 
demanded the impatient Tomtit. 

‘* Perhaps he’ll be expelled before 
that, or Fatty’ll back out,’’ said Bug, 
who perceived the necessity of spurring 
the reluctant Fatty to action. 

‘*T won’t neither,’’ bawled Fatty in- 
dignantly. 

‘* Well, anyway,’’ explained Potter, 
‘* you’ve got to train your man if you 
want him to put upa 
good fight.’ 

‘Train? What's 
that ?’’ asked Plupy, 
the unsophisticated. 

‘*Why, Fatty’s got 
to run a mile every 
day,can’teat no pastry 
nor candy or smoke no 
sweet fern cigars, and 
has got to punch with 
the fellers every day 
with gloves so as to 
get into practice,’’ ex- 
plained the learned 
Potter. 

‘*That’s great,” 
chimed in Bug, spar- 
ring in a highly scien- 
tific manner, and evidently anticipating 
interesting developments. 

Even Fatty manifested some enthusi- 
asm over the matter, put in this light, 
although the prospect of a pastryless 
week was anything but alluring to a 
youth of his robust appetite, and 
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caused him to pull a very long face. 


‘*T knew a feller once,’’ said Tomtit,. 


who was remarkable for his imagina- 
tion, ‘‘ who lived in North Hampton, 
and he and my Uncle John used to 
practice boxin’ an’ rasslin’ till they 
could lick fellers three times as big as 
they were, an’ they got as hard as rocks, 
an’ you couldn’t hardly jab a pin into 
"em anywhere.”’ 

‘* What sort of a challenge are you 
goin’ to send ?’’ asked Whacker. 

‘* Got to have a gauntlet to throw at 
him, haven’t you ?’’ demanded Puzzy, 
who was literal and literary in his 
tastes. 

‘* Tell yer what,”’ cried Bug, always 
ready with startling suggestions, ‘‘ les 
put a half brick in my mitten an’ give 
it to him right in the ear, ’n then he’ll 
fight.”’ 

This brilliant but truculent sugges- 
tion was pronounced decidedly irregu- 
lar by the oracular Potter, and after 
much consideration the following chal- 
lenge was dictated to and signed by the 
darkly determined Fatty :— 


**March tenth, 186—. 
“FisHy Bates, Stewedcat: You are re- 
spectively challinged to meet me ennywheres, 
saturday afternoon, for a fight to a finish. 
You are aloud to bring not exceeding 6 secons. 
‘*NED GILMAN.”’ 


This was justly regarded as a triumph 
of diplomatic art, and well calculated 
to bring on hostilities of the most lively 
nature. 

Further discussion was cut short by 
the ringing of the nine o'clock curfew, 
and the seven worthies, after promising 
to inaugurate a vigorous system of train- 
ing on the morrow, prudently threw 
away their cheroots and wended their 
noisy way homeward, smelling like a 
bonfire of dry leaves. Considering the 
quantity and indigestible quality of the 
refreshments, this course of training was 
in the highest degree advisable, pro- 
vided any of them survived the night. 


II 
The next day, however, found them 
all in school, winking mysteriously at 
each other whenever the teacher’s back 


was turned. Indeed the luckless Bug 
was detected in making vigorous passes 
in the air, indicative of pugilistic aspira- 
tions, and was promptly sentenced to 
spend the rest of the morning in the 
cavernous depths of the wood-box, 
where he was speedily joined by Ticky 
Moses and Shinny Thyng, caught red- 
handed in a game of tit-tat-to. The 
first named youngster had spent so much 
of his time immured in this dungeon 
that he could see in the dark like a cat. 

At dinner that day, and for several 
days afterwards, Fatty astonished the 
members of his family by eating enor- 
mous quantities of meat, and refusing 
pastry and sweets. This was so abrupt 
a departure from his ordinary habits 
that he was closely questioned as to the 
state of his health, and narrowly escaped 
the usual dose of castor oil, the family 
panacea. 

After dinner the somewhat unusual 
sight of seven or eight small boys in 
their shirt-sleeves, with coats thrown 
over their shoulders and handkerchiefs 
bound around their heads, amazed the 
worthy people of the town, who were, 
however, gradually becoming used to 
any eccentricities in garb or conduct in 
these boys. 

As soon as school closed, Potter 
and Whacker were dispatched with the 
challenge, and the five remaining boys 
repaired to Taylor's barn, where train- 
ing was vigorously resumed. When 
asked to choose his sparring partner, 
Fatty, with commendable prudence, 
chose Plupy, to the avowed disgust of 
Bug, who longed for a more active part 
in the preparations. ; 

The contrast between the two, as 
they stood up for the initial bout, was 
comical in the extreme. Fatty, round, 
plump and protuberant; Plupy, lank, 
knock-kneed and wobbly. Poor Plupy, 
it must have been a long week of pen- 
ance to him. Every afternoon, from 
five-thirty to six o'clock he was 
thumped, banged about and knocked 
down and sustained a variety of con- 
tusions and bruises frightful to behold, 
yet he manfully stuck in the ring, until 
Potter, as the recognized authority on 
the subject of training, decided that his 
man had exercised enough. 
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The recumbent form of the gladiator, 


On the afternoon in question Potter 
and Whacker returned and announced 
a successful mission. Fishy would 
fight, and would be ready Saturday. 
He was expecting his father to visit 
him, but ifthe old man didn’t come he 
would fight. 

These good tidings so revived the 
drooping spirits of Bug, that while 
Fatty was being scientifically treated by 
Tomtit and Potter, and while Plupy 
was endeavoring unaided to pull him- 
self into shape, he donned the gloves 
and rudely smote his brother Puzzy in 
the nose. 

Puzzy, although a year younger than 
Bug, was a trifle larger and no mean 
antagonist, and quickly retaliated by 
delivering what is known in the ver- 
nacular of the ring asa ‘‘ side-winder,”’ 
and a lively bout was the result, which 
still further intensified the interest in 
the great event. 

The next day Fatty was as stiff as a 
soda cracker, to quote the apt simile of 
Tomtit, but the enforced discipline of 
his trainer, aided by frequent maxims 
from an odd volume of ‘‘ Boxiana’ 
which Potter possessed, served to bring 
him on in fine style. 

The next few days were a repetition 


of the course of training, and brought 
an equal share of misery to the plucky 
but outclassed Plupy, and the harassed 
Fatty. The course of training, however, 
like that of true love, which brought 
about this condition of affairs, did not 
run smoothly, and was marred by an ac- 
cident that threatened to put an end to 
the fight and the future usefulness of 
Fatty at the same time. 

Among the rules of training prescribed 
in Potter’s book were, ‘‘ Exercises calcu- 
lated to stretch the muscles of the arm 
and add to the quickness of delivery.’’ 
At that time the students had a sort 
of open-air gymnasium in the Academy 
yard, near the old dormitory and under 
the shade of the trees. Here were 
erected climbing ladders, swinging rings, 
horizontal and parallel bars, and a 
trapeze. The astute Potter opined that 
the swinging rings were admirably 
adapted to stretch the muscles of the 
arm and develop tenacity of grasp, 
which might, when judiciously exer- 
cised upon an opponent's hair, work to 
manifest advantage. 

With these good intentions, Fatty 
was induced to grasp the swinging 
rings, while as many of his companions 
as could lay hold of him from be- 
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hind strongly propelled him skyward. 

The first few swings were safely 
taken, but finally by concerted action 
he was sent to a great height, when 
either he became frightened or the 
momentum of his plump body was be- 
yond the power of his hands to restrain; 
certain it is that he lost his hold on the 
rings, and with a blood-curdling yell 
came to the ground, striking on his 
head and shoulders with a prodigious 
thump, and lay as one dead. 

For a moment the attendant squires 
of the fallen knight remained rooted to 
the ground in terror, and with open 
mouths and staring eye-balls gazed at 
the recumbent form of the gladiator; 
then, animated by a simultaneous de 
sire to quit the dreadful place, turned 
as one man to fly, when a loud and sus- 
tained bellow, and a lusty kicking by 
the supposed corpse, showed plainly 
that the vital spark had not fled. 

With careful hands Fatty was raised 
from the ground, his clothes brushed, 
and his bruises tenderly rubbed, each 
of his friends loudly proclaiming his in- 
dividual innocence of blame in the mat- 
ter. On examination it was found that 
he had fallen on a pile of sawdust 
used about the buildings, and had sus- 
tained no injury beyond a momentary 
fright and a thorough shaking up. 

Convinced, however, that some ex- 
piation should be made, the party, with 
the exception of Potter, united in lay- 
ing the entire blame upon Plupy, who 
Was promptly set upon by Fatty and 
soundly thumped. 

Plupy, however, did not allow so 
slight a matter as this to interfere with 
his allegiance, or his interest in the 
fight, and the next day training was re- 
sumed, leaving the stretching of the 
muscles to nature and youth. 


III 


The eventful day dawned clear, warm 
and bright. The seven sporting gen- 
tlemen were early at school, and secretly 
discussed the mill in subdued voices. 
Fatty appeared in good condition, and 
except for a slight stiffness in his neck, 
seemed none the worse for his fall. 

However great his misgivings about 


the result of the fight might have been 
in the early stages of his training, the 
ease with which he had fought Plupy to 
a standstill, and the fulsome praises of 
his friends, had given him unlimited 
confidence in his ability, and he spoke 
of the humiliation of his detested rival 
as an accomplished fact, and gloried in 
anticipation of the manner in which he 
would rib-roast him, and side-wind him, 
and cross-counter him, and draw his 
claret, and tap his ruby, and give him 
bellows to mend, and in the other grue- 
some accomplishments which a careful 
perusal of Potter’s book seemed to in- 
dicate as a sine gua non of a properly 

suducted mill. 

How the boys had managed to get 
through the week without betraying 
their secret I cannot understand or ex- 
plain; but the certain knowledge that 
the least slip would infallibly result in 
prompt interference by their legal cus- 
todians kept them as dumb as oysters. 

The long forenoon wore slowly away 
and at the close of school they held a 
hurried conference, in which Fatty was 
solemnly warned, under the most severe 
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penalties, to avoid yielding to the seduc- 
tive pleasures of the table or the ener- 
vating influence of mince pie. 

The providing of the proper appurte- 
nances of the ring was fairly divided 
between the boys. Plupy was to pro- 
vide a bottle of sweetened water, 
Whacker a sponge, Potter some raw 
meat and brown paper, humanely in- 
tended for application to the wounds, 
bruises, abrasions and other severe in- 
juries to be sustained by Fishy. To 
Puzzy was intrusted the difficult duty 
of providing a suitable sentiment or 
motto for the occasion, as this was 
deemed necessary by Potter. 

By agreement the ring was to be 
pitched behind the Grove Street school 
house, all concurring in the idea that 
the most isolated spot in the universe is 
a school yard on a half holiday. 

A little before the hour six of the 
boys were at the ring-side, anxiously 
awaiting the approach of the enemy. 
Plupy was a little late, as his mother, 
from recent experience, had deemed it 
wise policy to compel that youth to 
split his kindlings before he left the 
house. Hearrived on the ground bear- 
ing the bottle of sweetened water, 
flushed with running, and very shaky 
in his knees. 

The different articles had been insome 
way amassed by the boys. Whacker 
brought a huge sponge which had been 
used in the stable for washing carriages, 
and had incidentally done duty in rub- 
bing down the horse, which latter op- 
eration had rendered it very smelly and 
quite fuzzy in appearance. Tomtit 
brought a roller-towel that had done a 
hard week’s work. 

The provision that showed great re- 
search and patient labor was the motto 
contributed by Puzzy. Literary in his 
tastes, as I have already said, he had 
chanced upon this Latin motto, Zr 
nthilo nihil fit. This struck him as 
remarkably appropriate, indicating, as 
it plainly did, an encounter between two 
persons of somewhat similar names. So 
interested had he been in the matter that 
he had spent much time in searching 
the Encyclopzedia and the ancient histo- 
ries for details of the encounter, but had 
been unable to find anything, and had 


not dared to ask for fear of betraying 
his secret. Some discussion preceded 
the adoption of this sentiment, Plupy 
suggesting the insertion of an ‘‘and,”’ 
but he was voted down, although he 
argued strongly and to the point that if 
‘‘ex nihilo fit nihil, nihil probably fit 
back, or if nihil fit ex nihilo, ex nihilo 
fit back; that is, they both fit, and 
there wouldn’t have been no fight if 
both hadn’t fit.’’ 

At this point Fishy came in from the 
street, accompanied by his seconds. 
Distrustful of the fairness of his oppo- 
nent, and anticipating a large gathering 
of turbulent townies, he had chosen for 
his seconds six of the largest and most 
powerful students in the Academy, who 
came grinning into the yard, highly 
amused at what promised to be a very 
entertaining adventure. 

Fatty won the choice of corners and 
chose the northwest corner, which dif- 
fered in no whit from any other corner, 
but, as he was bound to choose some- 
thing, he chose with great promptness, 
aware that promptness is a business 
trait, and might impress his opponent 
with the idea that he was getting himself 
into very serious complications indeed. 

As an additional precaution Fatty had 
eaten a raw steak thickly besprinkled 
with pepper, to make himself savage as 
befitted the occasion, and had drunk a 
wineglass full of strong vinegar, to add 
sharpness to his physical and mental 
make-up. Thus provisioned, he looked 
forward with confidence to the utter dem- 
olition of his adversary, and glowered at 
him with a baleful look that ill became 
his handsome and good-natured face. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon 
despatched, and the combatants, after a 
brief hand-shake, stood forth to do bat- 
tle as did Dares and Entellus of old. 

While they are standing on guard let 
me say a few words about fighting. Itis 
customary, I am aware, at this stage, to 
give a sort of moral lecture about the 
sinfulness of fighting. I propose to do 
violence to tradition and therefore to do 
nothing of the sort, for I have always 
been inclined to defend the practice. 

Now, my dear madam, finish this 
chapter before you throw the story 
into the fire. If my ideas do not har- 
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monize with yours, it won’t hurt you 
to hear what my ideas are on the sub- 
ject. Your son is just the age of mine. 
You love your boy and desire his wel- 
fare above all things. I have the same 
feeling for my own son. So far we are 
agreed. Have you forbidden your son 
to fight under severe penalties? And 
have you sent him to a public school 
hampered by this injunction? If so, 
I am afraid you have placed him under 
a serious disadvantage, and have thus 
done him a grievous wrong. This is 
the infallible result : either he will fight 
and deny it to you, which is far more 
blameworthy than fighting; or he will, 
if astrictly obedient boy, refuse to fight 
or to resent imposi- 
tion, and thus gain 
the reputation of 
a ‘‘milksop’’ or 
‘*sissy,’’ and his 
school days will be 
made miserable by 
the injustice of this 
stigma, and by the 
indignities and an- 
noyances to which he 
will be subjected by 
his mates. 

If you find your 
boy quarrelsome,. 
and inclined to im- 
pose upon other and 
younger boys, pun- 
ish him as severely 
as you wish. I am 
fully in accord with 
you there, for a quar- 
relsome, tyrannical bully is a nuisance 
in any school; but as long as there 
are schools, so long will there be quar- 
relsome, tyrannical bullies, and you and 
I, my dear madam, wish our boys to 
take these bullies in hand and thrash 
them. Now, isn’t that so? 

Do you suppose that Fatty was any 
the worse for his fight with Fishy? 
And when, in after years, Fatty be- 
came one of the best foot-ball players 
and cane-rushers that Dartmouth Col- 
lege ever boasted, and one of the best 
business men in New Hampshire, is 
there any doubt but that this fight 
had some influence—a slight influ- 
ence, perhaps, but still an influence 
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—in producing this development? 

And do you suppose that he was any 
the less a gentleman, and a good citizen, 
from having learned to stand up for his 
rights, and to resent improper interfer- 
ence with his affairs? Did not these 
qualities contribute to his success, and 
will they not, when properly directed, 
contribute to the success of your son and 
mine ? 

Let your boy learn to box, to wrestle, 
to fence, and so develop every muscle. 
I never yet saw a boy who knew how 
to box, strike with a club, a stone, or a 
dangerous weapon. 

But really I have taken so much time 
in this little sermon that I must post- 
pone the result of the 
fight to the next 
chapter. Truthfully, 
my dear madam, are 
you not the least bit 
disappointed ? 


IV 


How the hearts of 
the little townies 
thrilled, and howtheir 
eyes sparkled, as their 
hero stood up clad in 
full ring costume, 
knee breeches, belt, 
sleeveless shirt, 
knickerbockers and 
laced shoes, with his 
face aglow with 
health, and his under 
jaw so firmly set that 
his plump cheeks stood out like two,ripe 
Baldwin apples, while his head was 
closely clipped by the searching shears 
of the village barber. Indeed, so far had 
the lust for battle got possession of them, 
that even the over-trained Plupy would 
have willingly entered the ring. 

Firm and unyielding Fatty looked as 
he stood with his guard up a perfect copy 
of a picture of John C. Heenan hanging 
in the aforementioned barber’s shop. A 
close observer would have noticed, how- 
ever, a heaviness in his motions, and a 
stiffness in his attitude, which con- 
trasted unfavorably with the lithe and 
graceful movements of his lighter and 
older opponent. 
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The extreme irregularity of introducing ‘La savate.” 


Rejoice in him while you may, boys, 
for in a few short rounds his renown as 
a pugilist will have departed, and the 
banner of the townies, with the classic 
motto thereon, will have been trailed in 
the dust. Through no fault of Taylor’s, 
however, for too late it was ascertained 
that Fishy was nearly nineteen years of 
age, while Fatty was but fourteen. In 
sporting parlance the students were 
‘* playing a ringer.” 

After a few moments of cautious 
manceuvring, Fatty, urged on by the 
frantic yells of his adherents, and their 
shrill admonition to ‘‘ paste him one,”’ 
made a leviathan rush at Fishy, who 
deftly avoided him, and landed a solid, 
left-handed punch on Fatty’s nose, 
which caused him to give utterance to 
a loud ‘‘ ouch!’’ and seize that organ 
with both hands, while he looked cross- 
eyed at his opponent, who good- 
naturedly refrained from taking advan- 
tage of this opening to land several 
good ones. 

Stung by the loud laughter of the 
students, and the shrill ‘‘ Aw, now, 
Fatty, what yer doin’,’’ of his friends, 
he rushed again, but failed to land, and 
received two body blows that evoked a 
hoarse crow from the recipient. 

Potter at once claimed a foul, argu- 
ing that a blow in the stomach was be- 
low the belt. This claim was disallowed, 
but it was agreed that no blows below 


the chest should be allowed. When 
the dogs of war were loosed again, Fatty 
at once made another rush, and this 
time landed on Fishy’s brow, but was 
promptly countered on the sore nose, 
whereupon he lost his temper and 
launched a terrific kick at Fishy, who 
caught the uplifted leg, gave a heave, 
and brought Fatty to the ground witha 
thump, gaining first fall and closing the 
round. 

The rest between the first and second 
rounds was spent in fanning and rub- 
bing down the gladiators, and in trying 
to convince Fatty of the extreme irregu- 
larity of his conduct in introducing 4a 
savate into the rules of the P. R. 

In the second round, Fatty, acting 
under the instructions of his handlers, 
disregarded the vociferous encourage- 
ment of Bug and Tomtit to ‘‘ Lam him, 
Fatty! Paste him, Fatty!’’ and es- 
sayed to keep Fishy at a distance. 
These tactics were a dismal failure, for 
Fishy easily dodged back and forward, 
and with much skill and great precision 
delivered several sounding thuds on 
Fatty’s roseate countenance, and finally 
in a clinch back-heeled and threw him 
heavily. 

Second round for Fishy; Fatty’s ac- 
tion marked by great gallantry. 

This time the united persuasions, ex- 
postulations and entreaties of the entire 
squad were hardly sufficient to induce 
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the reluctant champion to come to the 
scratch, but finally the magic words, 
‘**’Fraid cat ! ’Fraid cat!’’ thrown in 
his teeth by Bug, prevailed, and he 
again strode forth to do or die. 

And now for the first time he scored 
a temporary advantage, for as they ad- 
vanced to the center of the ring, Bug 
suddenly darted forward and dealt Fishy 
a stinging blow on the ear. As Fishy 
turned on this fresh antagonist, Fatty 
threw himself forward and fairly over- 
whelmed him by his weight, all three 
coming to the ground together. 

They were immediately separated 
by the seconds, and Bug was removed 
to a safe distance from the ring and 
securely pinioned, from which posi- 
tion he shouted shrill defiance at the 
students. 

This temporary advantage greatly en- 
couraged the partisans of Fatty, but 
proved his speedy undoing, for while 
up to this time Fishy, conscious of his 
superiority in strength, science, and 
age, had fought with the utmost good 
nature, and had carefully avoided the 
exertion of his full strength, he was now 
thoroughly enraged, as much from the 
gross violation of ring precedents as 
from the stinging nature of the blow 
he had received from Bug. . 

From the apparent ease with which 
Fatty had rolled Fishy in the dust his 
seconds sagely judged that Fishy could 
not stand a scrimmage at close quar- 
ters, and advised their man to go in and 
finish him at short range. The first 
part of this command he promptly start- 
ed in to execute, but made bad work of 
the second, for his rush was met with 
staggering lefts and rights, and before 
he could collect his wits such a rain 
of blows was showered upon him that 
he dropped in the ring and utterly re- 
fused to rise, claiming loudly, and 


with good reason, that he had had J 


enough. 

Whereupon Potter and Whacker, who 
had during the entire contest punctili- 
ously observed all the formalities of the 
ring, solemnly threw up the sponge, 
and Fishy was hailed the victor, and 
after putting on his coat left the field 
accompanied by his friends, and deaf to 
the repeated challenges of Bug, who 


offered to ‘‘lick any man of them for a 
cent,’’ which, under the circumstances, 
seemed a liberal discount on the usual 
terms. 

Poor Fatty was led to the pump and 
his bruises, consisting of a black eye, a 
swollen lip anda sprained thumb, were 
scientifically treated by Potter, while 
the rest of the party struck the shackles 
from the downtrodden and imprisoned 
Bug and discussed the fight with great 
earnestness. 

While it was admitted that the fight 
was fair, and that Fatty had exhibited 
both pluck and endurance, still there 
was a harrowing suspicion in their 
minds that in some occult way the 
entire party had been tricked and 
taken in. 

Bug, whose imprisonment had for the 
time soured his genial disposition, was 
inclined to lay the blame upon the 
course of training, and indulged in re- 
marks aspersive of his brother Whack- 
er, which that gentleman resented, and 
a second fight began between combat- 
ants much more evenly matched, and 
lasted several rounds in the most hearty 
fashion, but led to no definite result ex- 
cept the restoration of perfect good 
feeling. The Chadwicks were all so 
evenly matched and had fought so much 
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that their fights seldom resulted in any 
decided advantage to any one of them. 

But, alas! there was no longer any 
pleasure in life for Fatty, in whom even 
the excitement of the second fight failed 
to awaken an interest, and he was es- 
corted home through devious ways and 
left in the back yard toexplain his con- 
dition as best he might. 

The next Monday morning he was, 
with the exception of a discolored eye, 
none the worse physically for his mis- 
fortune, but for several days he avoided 
his friends and seemed a prey to melan- 
choly. Later he was seized with an 
enthusiasm for hard study, evidently 
ambitious to dazzle a certain young 
lady by his scholastic triumphs, a course 
of procedure which much puzzled his 
friends, none of whom were accustomed 
to devote much time to their studies. 

Gradually, however, he was taken 
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into favor by the fair enslaver, to the 
deep but unspoken distress of Plupy, 
whose small bosom was nigh to bursting 
with his feelings for her. 

Under the sunshine of prosperity 
Fatty rapidly regained his spirits, but 
the desperate condition of mind to which 
he had been reduced by her studied cold- 
ness, as well as his hitherto unsuspect- 
ed literary resources, was evidenced by 
the appearance of a carefully folded pa- 
per which dropped from her desk one 
day, and which contained a wisp of tow- 
colored hair and the following tender 
but darkly prophetic verse :— 


‘““HariR. NED GILMAN TO JENNIE MorRRI- 
SON.” 


‘* This lock of hair 
I once did wair, 
I now preside it to your care. 
Perhaps when I am dead and gone 
You may have this to look upon.”’ 






~ TrA.Gavcar_ 


To explain his condition as best he might, 
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SAM sat on the 
back steps at Wood- 
haven, his head in 
his hands, a favorite 
attitude when his 
mind held trouble- 
some thoughts. Ma- 
jor Crawford Worth- 
ington placidly smok- 
ed away on his well 
burned corncob pipe, 
a favorite occupation 
for him whenever his 
mood was placid. 
His bulky figure was 
settled comfortably in 
his great arm chair, 
his fat leg rested on 
the veranda rail, and 
he was at peace with 
the whole world. The 
May moon shed a 
silvery light over the far stretching fields 
where the now invisible cotton plants in 
long lines lifted their, tiny leaflets grate- 
fully in the gathering dew. He knew the 
‘stand ’’ was good; that his corn was 
knee-high, and that the drought, which 
threatened, the previous week, had been 
broken by gentle rains. And he rested 
under the conviction that his cabins, 
whose lights twinkled in friendliness 
across the fields, held a happy and con- 
tented army of laborers who in good 
time would place his usual crop on the 
market. Nor was thisall. The Major 
had carefully scanned the market re- 
ports of the Macon TJelegraph during 
the day just closed and found in the 
strong demand for cotton goods and 
the small stock of raw cotton held in 
southern warehouses, auguries for 
higher prices in the autumn. There 
seemed to be no reason why he should 
strain his well-known philosophy by 
forebodings of any kind, and as for the 
past, when he reverted to that he dwelt 
among the happy eras it contained. 
The Major’s pleasant dreams were 
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To alarm every negro within hearing. 





interrupted by the 
voice of the little old 
wrinkled negro on the 
steps, whospoke with- 
out lifting his head. 

‘* Marse Craffud!’’ 

‘** Well !”” 

‘““You heah dem 
niggers er singin’ an’ 
er trompin’ out yon- 
ner?’’ The Major 
heard. Across the 
fields there floated in 
upon him the chant 
of many voices and 
the shuffling of feet 
on a board floor. It 
was indeed no unusual 
sound at Woodhaven 
where everyone 
sought happiness in 
his own way when the 
day’s work was done. On the contrary 
it was so common that like the cricket 
concert—it escaped attention, as a rule. 

‘Yes!’ said the Major gruffly, 
‘* what of it ?’’ 

‘* You know what hit means ?’’ 

‘* It mean’s that a lot of fools are los- 
ing time they should be giving to sleep!’’ 
The Major knocked ashes from his pipe 
and began a search for more tobacco. 

‘‘ Hit means er heap mo’n de logs er 
sleep,’’ said Isam slowly, ‘‘ er heap mo’! 
Hit means de loss of er whole crop. 
Dem niggers is er settin’ out fer Arkin- 
saw !’’ 

‘“What are you babbling about, 
Isam ?’’ The Major’s face, in the glow 
of a lighted match, was still placid. 

‘‘T’m er babblin’ de Gord’s truth. 
Ev’y nigger out yonner is layin’ ter git 
erway ter Arkinsaw. Been er man 


eroun’ hyah off an’ on fer er month 
fillin’ em up wid er whole mess er 
news erbout five dollars er day in 


Arkinsaw, free lan’ fer de plain axin’, 
what meks er bale er cott’n ter de acre; 
an’ free mules an’ rations flung in! 
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He’s done ’bout started de whole gang 
ter packin’,an’ Unc’ Peter’s done moved 
es trops inter town already an’ pile’ ’em 
up down ter de railroad station. Hit’s 
er fac’; an’ I been slow gittin’ ter yer 
wid de news ’cause de niggers shet up 
ev’y time I come erbout. Ef hit ain’t 
been fer Cindy dey’d er fool me same as 
dey fool you. Gointer wake up some 
day Marse Craffud an’ find er crop en 
de grass an’ nair nigger en sight !— 
you sho’ly is! I’m er talkin’ gospel, 
pu’ gospel !’’ A minute of silence fol- 
lowed this extraordinary communica- 
tion, during which time the Major's 
pipe went out and his extended foot 
slowly rejoined its companion on the 
floor. Then his wrath exploded. It 
exploded in phrases that are barred 
from all polite literature. His hand 
had regained his walking stick, and 
Isam, conscious of this fact, eased him- 
self down astep, leaving a stout column 
between himself and the irate master of 
Woodhaven. -With this stick the 
Major thundered on the floor shouting: 

‘* Go tell the last black rascal of the 
gang to come here! Go this minute !’’ 
Again the air was charged with adjec- 
tives. But Isamshook his head and mum- 
bled. ‘‘ What are you waiting for?’’ 
The Major fairly yelled the final question. 
The hickory stick flew from his hand 
and rattled eloquently against the col- 
umn behind which the little old negro 
nestled safely. 

‘‘Wait er minute, Marse Craffud, 
waiter minute! Hit won’t do no good 
—hit won’t do no good! Ain’t nair 
nigger out deir gointer face you. De 
las’ one es des gointer slip erway ! 
Dat Arkinsaw man done fix erbout de 
tickets an’ cyars, an’ done promise ’em 
mo’n de yearth holds. He was ter come 
erlong in town termorrow, an’ dey is er 
jubilatin’ erbout de blessed fac’ right 
now. Lissenatdat nigger Mance’s big 
mouf! I c’n heah ’im clear hyah— 
‘When de gen’! roll is call I’ll be deir, 
I’ll be deir!’ Oh, yes, Mance ’ll be 
deir—ef de rations holds out. No, sah, 
ain’ no use ter sen’ nobody ter fetch 
dat crowd! De message mout move 
‘em, but hit ’u’d move ’em de wrong 
way.”’ 

The Major’s wrath had no limit ex- 
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cept his breath. In five minutes they 
were both out of evidence. When after 
a rest he recovered the latter, the former 
reached a final expression. 

Isam, behind the post, shook his head 
and soliloquized :— 

‘‘ What meks me glad I ain’t er white 
man,’’ he said sententiously, ‘‘ is de fac’ 
dat er white man flies off er de handle 
de ve’y time he needs er cool head de 
mos’. Now yonner sets Marse Craffud, 
pow’ less—pow less as er young baby— 
an’ cussin’ ter beat de ban’. An’ what 
is hit all erbout? ‘Bout er lot er corn- 
fiel’ niggers what’s done gone 'stracted 
fer de want of er little horse sense. He’s 
er white man; an’ dey do say dat all 
de white mans has sense ter study wid 
an’ sarcumvent wid. An’ yonner is er 
lot of crazy cornfiel’ niggers widout any 
sense des er outdoin’ ’im an’ not half 
tryin’. An’ hyah is ernuther nigger— er 
little, ole, dried-up nigger—but er nig- 
ger what has run wid purty good folks, 
c’u’d des cotch hold er de rookus an’ 
bus’ up dat crowd so quick dey’d ferget 
dey was any mo’n sick mules.”’ 

The Major heard him without being 
impressed. ‘The crisis was a most seri- 
ous one for him, as it was for many 
Southern planters. Unscrupulousagents 
of large Western corporations, working 
for a fixed sum per capita, had by means 
of extravagant promises started an ex- 
odus of negroes from the South that 
threatened to depopulate certain sec- 
tions at a time when crops were demand- 
ing daily attention. Gradually, as the 
Major’s mind returned to conscious- 
ness of his immediate surroundings, it 
received an impression from the lan- 
guage of the little old man whom, 
although he berated from force of habit, 
he esteemed as shrewd and cunning be- 
yond most negroes. 

‘‘What’s that? What's that, you 
black rascal? What are you talking 
about ?’’ The Major glared toward his 
invisible companion. ‘‘ Come out from 
behind that post, sir!’’ Isam moved 
back to his original seat, after casting 
a glance toward the stick which lay at 
the bottom of the steps. 

‘*T was er sayin’,’’ he replied, drop- 
ping his face in his hands again, ‘‘ I 
was des er sayin’ ef Marse Craffud was 
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ter turn over dis gang ter me an’ lem 
me run dis hyah place fer erbout er 
while, I’d mek de las’ nigger out yon- 
ner so tired of Arkinsaw he’d fergit de 
name of de lan’ he been honin’ fer.’’ 

‘* Qh, you would !’’ said the Major, 
something in the manner and words of 
his little companion appealing to his 
ready sense ofhumor. ‘‘ Well, mighty 
man, take charge, take charge! I’dbe 
d—n glad for somebody to run the 
place.’ He began another search for 
tobacco. ‘‘And,’’ he added, ‘‘if the 
crowd will take you along with them 





Peter, Alec, Giles, Henry, Dick, Shad, Gross, 


I'll call the settlement worth all it 
costs !”’ 

‘* Dere ain't nair man livin’ gointer 
tek me off dis hyah place,” said Isam 
coolly, ‘‘ner sez’ me off! I’m hyah fer 
good whar I b’long, an’ hyah I’m goin- 
ter stick. An’ ef Marse Craffud des 
lemme step out yonner an’ ring de bell 
ter let de niggers know somep’n done 
happen up hyah an’ ter come, an’ come 
quick as dey can; an’ ef when dey come 
Marse Craffud was down wid er stroke, 
an’ erbout ter perish on de bed, an’ 
wanted ter leave er will an’ tek keer of 
ev’y nigger on de place ’fo’ he die; ef 
he war ter int’res’ essef in ev’y special 
nigger’s wants, an’ fix ter give ev’y spe- 


cial nigger des zactly what he wants, 
den nobody-could run one of ’em off dis 
lan’ wid er gun! No,sah! Tek er 
gun an’ jump one er dem niggers atter 
his mind done got word dat Marse Craf- 
fud was erbout ter die an’ had done lef’ 
de ole han’s er livin’ an’ lan’ an’ mules 
—jump ’im an’ he’d rimroun’ an’ double 
back like er rabbit an’ set down in de 
same place he come frum. Isam don’t 
know much—not much—but he c’n 
look at er cornfiel’ nigger in de dark an’ 
tell yer what de nigger ’s gointer be 
studyin' erbout nex’ day. Hits as easy 


Reuben, Jim, and others rushed into 


terer man what knows dat breed er nig- 
ger as spellin’ er grocery sign.’’ 

The second match burned idly itf the 
Major’s fingers and his eyes looked 
away into the night. From somewhere 
floated in the savor of old days and the fun 
he had enjoyed with the wise little man 
huddled by the veranda column. His 
quick and appreciative mind grasped in 
an instant the humor of the plan vague- 
ly outlined by his oldcompanion. His 
features softened into a smile, and then 
a low laugh shook his fat sides. The 
idea I advanced, developed and broad- 
ened rapidly, and as he passed his hand 
across his forehead and straightened up 
slowly in his chair his emotion deep- 
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ened. Finally, as was usual when he 
attempted to suppress a laugh, he began 
coughing violently. Isam, with forty 
years’ experience, knew this symptom 
and what it meant. He stole a glance 
around the column and laughed happily 
himself. The Major recovered his 
breath, and rising heavily pointed out 
toward the yard where the bell rope was 
dangling. He had enlisted for a cam- 
paign that promised unlimited fun and 
a perfect revenge. 

‘“Go on! Go on!’ he said still 
shaking. ‘‘Go on and ring the bell. 
I'll get to bed.’’ It was to be the 
greatest comedy of his life, and it would 
not be an exaggeration to add that he 
would have sacrificed the year’s crop 
to carry it through successfully. Isam 
needed but one command. Laughing 
aloud he was speeding across the yard 
before the Major’s sentence was fin- 
ished, and ere that gentleman had got- 
ten himself into the house the planta- 
tion bell was ringing furiously. 

The Southern plantation bell is rung 
only at dawn, noon and at dusk. To 
ring it at any other time noisily and rap- 
idly is to alarm every negro within hear- 
ing and suspend labor; for change hangs 


too oft on the ringing of the plantation 
bell. Isam rang it frantically. In an 
instant the negroes, old and young, 
poured forth into the night, paused to 
listen, and then came running toward 
the mansion. Isam was leaping into 
the air and shouting when they ar- 
rived :— 

‘*Go to Marse Craffud! Goto Marse 
Craffud!’’ Peter, Alec, Giles, Henry, 
Dick, Shad, Gross, Reuben, Jim and 
others of the older generation rushed 
up the steps and through the hall 
into the Major’s room. He _ was 
stretched on the bed and moaning pit- 
eously. 

‘*Marse Craffud !—fer de Lord sake, 
Marse Craffud, what ails you, honey ?’’ 
Alec slipped a hand under his pillow and 
attempted to lift the sufferer. A groan of 
depth and misery caused him to desist 
and stagger back. 

‘* Stop—that—d—n—nigger ringin’ 
the—bell!’’ gasped the Major. Two 
men rushed out and tore Isam from the 
rope. He came back with them and 
set up a howl so loud and agonizing 
that the sick man drew a pillow across 
his distorted face and struggled vio- 
lently. 








The center of a sympathetic female group. 
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**Marse Craffud! Marse 
Craffud!’’ moaned Dick. 
‘* Tek heart, man, tek heart! 
Hit ain't so bad !’’ 

‘*Brandy, brandy!’’ 
gasped the Major. ‘‘ Dick !— 
Alec !—Peter !|—my friends, 
— Oh!— oh!—brandy! bran- 
dy!”” Isam thrust a bottle 
into Peter’s hands and Peter 
thrust the bottle into his 
master’s mouth. That 
is, one end of the 
bottle; although he Y, 
seemed to be trying /(~Y% 
to insert the whole of 
it, in his excitement. 
The Major gulped and 
tender hands laid him 
back on the pillow “2ZJZ 
from which he had 
half risen. 

‘*Peter,’’ he said 
weakly, fixing glassy eyes on the old 
negro, ‘‘you’ve been,—a good—friend, 
a good—friend. I want to provide— 
for you—brandy! brandy!’’ Again 
eager hands supplied the stimulant. 
After a moment’s rest, the Major con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Where are you—farming 
Peter ?”’ 

‘* Birdsong place, Marse Craffud. 
Four mule farm; mules named Ida, 
Scott, Bill and Morris.’’ 

‘* Want to leave—everything ;—you 
were about—to quit me—for Arkansaw 
—but, makes no difference—’’ 

‘* Who, me!’’ said Peter, indignantly, 
‘** No, sah! no, sah! I warn’t gointer quit 
yer, Marse Craffud. Dis heah place is 
whar I was born an’ bless Gord hyah 
whar I wanter die when de Lord calls!’’ 

‘*__but I want to leave you—your 
farm—and mules—and your growing 
crops ;—-brandy! brandy! Oh!—oh! 
—lay me down boys—lay me—down!’’ 
Peter had again lifted the sick man in 
his arms and others poured brandy 
down his throat. It, or perhaps the 
sight of Isam, brought on a fit of cough- 
ing that frightened the group into the 
belief that the end had come. Finally, 
the Major regained his breath. 

‘* Alec—my boy—where ?—’’ 

‘*T has de secon’ bottom lan’ twixt 
de big road an’ de creek !’’ said Alec 





“Give 'im time to make es peace wid you.” 
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hurriedly. ‘‘An’ de two 
mules I’m er plowin’ is 
name’ Nancy an’ Liza!’’ 





‘*All yours, Alec —all 
yours;—crop too—when— 
I’m gone!’’ He pressed 


Alec’s hand. ‘‘ Keep me 
alive boys, keep me alive,— 
tillday ! Get lawyer—Tom- 
linson—here!’’ 

‘**Tsam !’’ said Alec, ‘‘ain’t 
we better go get dat man 
now?’ Isam covered his 
face with his hands and fled 
out into the night. He 
fell on his face in the 
back yard and imme- 
diately became the cen- 
ter of a sympathetic 
female group. 

‘* Raise up, Brother 
Isam,’’ said Aunt Char- 
lotte gently, ‘‘raise up! 
He’s been er good friend, er good friend! 
But when de Lord calls de bes’ of us is 
erbleege ter go!’’ Isam broke loose 
again and fled intothe orchard. He fell 
there and beat the grass with his fist. 

‘*Tsam sho’ did love Marse Craffud,”’ 
said Chloe. 

‘* May de good Lord bring peace ter 
es stubb’n heart !’’ said Harriet. ‘‘ His 
han’ rests heavy on ’im now. Look at 
‘im how ’e fights !”’ 

Meantime in the house, between gasps 
and spasms of pain which seemed to at- 
tack all his parts impartially, the Major 
divided Woodhaven and itsseventymules 
among the tillers of its soil who had so 
long labored at his command. Isam, re- 
covering his wonted calmness, returned 
just in time to rescue him from thé anx- 
ious group who were about to preserve 
him until morning, if needs be, in alco- 
hol. The Major had overdone his part. 
He had simulated insanity and kicked 
Alec, who attempted to rub his legs, 
entirely over the foot board. The others 
resisted his efforts to rise, and throwing 
themselves on him were holding him 
securely while Peter sought to force 
brandy between his clenched teeth. Isam 
succeeded in getting his master a breath- 
ing spell, but was forced by emotion to 
flee from the room. In this emotion he 
was ably assisted by Alec and Dick. 








“Marse Craffud's” friends 


‘* Dey sho’ thinks er heap of one er- 

nuther,’’ said Peter ‘‘ Isamis mo’ broke 
up den I ever seen ’im. Isho’ly hopes 
de good Lord will spare Marse Craffud; 
—anyhow thoo de night. Marse Craffud, 
honey, hyah is Unc’ Henry Thompson 
wants ter pray fer yo’ suff’rin’ soul!’’ 
The Major rose on his elbow angrily, a 
genuine and most extraordinary im- 
precation escaping him. He did not 
have to call for brandy. His mouth 
stretched in delivery of the oath pre- 
sented a good opportunity; the bottle’s 
neck was thrust intoit and he was forced 
back on his pillow. He was obliged to 
swallow in self-defense. Through it all, 
he could hear Henry Thompson pray- 
ing. 
‘*Lord, look down on dis suff rin’ 
man an’ tek yo’ heavy han’ fum off’im 
ternight. Lif’ upes po’ sinful soul an’ 
spare ’im frum de provinces of de devil. 
If hit be thy will, good Lord, ter tek him, 
give ’im time, give ’im time !”’ 

‘* Amen !’’ said a dozen voices. 

‘‘_give ’im time ter mek es peace 
wid you Lord. Hit is er dark night an’ 
de way is lonesome; spare ’im, spare 
‘im tell de morn comes an’ es frien’s git 
hyah !”’ 





were‘ setting up" with him. 


‘* Amen !’’ shouted the earnest group. 

Then in the yard where the women 
had gathered arose one of those weird 
chants common to plantation life, 
through which the simple negroes ex- 
press their emotion. It began with 
‘*Swing Low Sweet Chariot !’’ but as 
the singers warmed up a wilder air was 
substituted and soon the crowd was 
writhing and swaying almost franti- 
cally. Through the din and confusion 
could be heard the Major’s voice:— 

‘*Stop those infernal idiots,—stop 
them! You Isam! Isam !—take that 
brandy—away—take—.’’ This was 
followed by a blood curdling groan. 
Firmly the negroes held their now 
almost helpless master, convinced that 
he was totally irresponsible and liable 
to injure himself. His groans and im- 
precations grew fainter and finally, 
overpowered by the fiery liquor poured 
down his throat, he slept as one ina 
stupor. His last effort was made when 
Isam pushed in among the crowd and 
read an appeal in the Major’s eyes. The 
little old negro gazed at him a moment 
as in doubt, and murmuring, ‘hits 
better fer one ter die dan two!’’ with- 
drew hurriedly. The Major almost es- 





























Isam’s 


caped his captors at this moment. Peter 
followed Isam outside when the stout 
Major ceased to struggle. 
‘*Brer Isam,’’ he said earnestly, 
‘don’t hide it fum ts. Is ’e gointer go? 
Will ’e hold out thoo de night ?”’ 

‘* Mebbe so, Brer Peter, mebbe so,’’ 
said Isam sadly. ‘‘ Ef ’e c’n be kep er- 
sleep ‘e mout las’ tell daylight! All 
you all git out now an’ lemme handle 
‘im. But stay erbout an’ be ready ter 
come ef er fit strikes ’im ergin’? Is deir 
any of dat brandy lef’? Don’t let dem 
niggers git it, | declar ef hit ain’t been 
fer dat brandy arse Craffud ud sho’ 
been gone dis blessed night!’’ Then 
when the anxious watchers withdrew to 
consult in the outer yard, Isam went in 
and closed the door. His next act did 
not belong to the solemnities of a dying 
man’s room. He dropped down on the 
hearth rug and writhed in laughter. 

Isam was aroused about daylight by 
the arrival of Dr. Bailey and Lawyer 
Tomlinson, the Major's devoted friends. 
About the same time the Major awoke 
and sat up. His attention, at first 
directed to Isam, was diverted by the 
anxious faces of his friends. Peter, it 
seems, had ridden into town and sum- 
moned them, adding a most extrava- 
gant description of the Major’s condi- 
tion. Later he had rescued 
his own belongings from the 
depot and carried them by 
a round about road to his 
cabin. 

The Major's two callers, 
greatly relieved by the real 
facts of the case as soon 
made known to them, en- 
tered with interest into the 
conspiracy so_ successfully 
planned. ‘They spent the 
morning with him, the doc- 
tor issuing orders that no one 
should be allowed to enter 
the yard; and over 


a good meal or 
two, provided by 
the cook and car- 


ried in by Isam on 


Strategy. 
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around the doctor as he drove away. 

‘“Yes,’’ he said gravely in response 
to their anxious inquiries, ‘‘ he is in his 
right mind and in my opinion may live 
several days.”’ 


Lawyer Tomlinson nodded, and 
looked significantly at them, adding :— 


‘* Take my advice, friends, and don’t 
neglect your crops. If you do you will 
neglect your own interests.’’ ‘These 
words were repeated in every cabin and 
clothed with a portentous meaning. 
The ruse of the eccentric planter 
spread among the circle of his intimate 
friends in town and he was Peg 
with callers. Night after night lights 
gleamed from the ‘windot vs of the sick 
room conveying to the anx ous residents 


of ‘‘the quarters ”’ information that 
‘* Marse Craffud’s ’’ friends were ‘‘ set- 
ting up’’ with him. Finally the Major 
broke loose and went to town for ‘‘ hos- 
pital treatment.’’ And after a week in 


town, accompanied by Isam, he sought, 
under his doctor’s advice, or so it was 
rumored, recuperation at Indian Spring. 
Be this as it may, he returned home in 


July, when. crops had been laid by, 
sound and happy. And well might he 
be happy, for in all his life no such 


crop as that which greete 
ing eye 


his inspect- 
had ever been made at Wood- 
haven. He brated his 
rescue by a barbecue that 
drew every hungt hand ’’ 
for miles around and dwells 
yet in memory This, of 
course, was not compensa- 
tion for the loss of an inher- 
itance, but time is a famous 
soother, and the negroes’ 


cele 


disappointment had’ been 
achieved by slow stages. 
3ut there was one negro 


who suffered no disappoint- 
ment whatever When all 
was ended he carried into 
town a check so large his 
eves refused to 
translate its 
meaning. Hewas 
a little, old, dried- 


tiptoes, they dis- , wa = up and wrinkled 
cussed old times \, less, OLE e _@=>» negro known 
most happily. The (OM. . =A ~" Wettrtssee everywhere as 
negroes crowded Wits ends vated ta toduiuene 2s weiniiia Isam 





























“T guess you've the right sort,’ he said hoarsely. 
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THREE GENTLEMEN 


T three o’clock in the morning, 

Gast, McGill and Ravant were 

going down Twentieth street in 
the vicinity of Walnut street. They 
were locked together in the fashion of a 
Roman phalanx. And even then their 
going was unsteady. With the memory 
of his classical studies somewhat re- 
vived, Ravant repeated Czesar’s com- 
mendation of the Roman formation. 

A little later and a little further down 
the street, where lived many of the city’s 
elect, they were protesting in over-vocif- 
erous melody that they would not go 
home till morning. 

‘* Make it midday for the sake of ver- 
sim-ili-tude,’’ begged Gast, breathless 
with the word, ‘‘ for it is morning now. 
Behold !’’ 

And thereupon he also remembered 
the invocations to the rising sun, in 
which the ancients abound, and pro- 
duced one—according to his memory:— 


Aurora leaped upon the nether hills 
And flung a kiss to Bacchus—’twas a day ! 


The officer on the corner of the 
square came and looked on amicably. 

His applause made McGill realize 
that the voices of his comrades, unlike 
his own, had never excelled in melody. 
He, therefore, attached himself to a 
lamp-post and, in the fashion of a pre- 
centor, proposed to instruct them in the 
difficulties of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.”’ 

But in attaching himself to the lamp- 
post he had detached himself from the 
critical right of the phalanx, which 
now floundered dismally and then in- 
continently disintegrated. The officer 
of the peace secured Ravant and Gast 
and anchored them to McGill—and 
‘* Annie Laurie’’ went terribly on. 


THE LOADED GUN 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


Author of ** Madam 


Butterfly,”” Ete 





OF PHILADELPHIA. 


It would have been hard enough to 
endure if it had not been mixed with 
liquors. But since it was so mixed it 
was not wonderful that anathema was 
belched at them from the windows of 
that haleyon neighborhood, and that 
they were then slammed violently shut. 

But they were hardly prepared fora 
gunshot in their direction 
‘*’That’s right,’’ complained McGill, 
if you can’t reform ’em, shoot ‘em !”’ 
‘* Mac, that man’s a pil-os-per,’’ ar- 
gued Gast. ‘‘ For, lo! many 
years the sover-eign people have sought 
a cure for the drink evil. Well, he has 
found it. Shoot em. Eh, Ravey?’’ 

Ravant said nothing. And now they 
awoke to the understanding that he had 
grown heavy between them 

A cab passed. The driver, an expe- 
rienced nighthawker, drew up to them. 

‘* Right this time,’’ said Gast. ‘‘ This 
jag is going home imperi in a cab. 
It'll be about all I’ll be able to do to 
walk my own to my happy home.”’ 

The officer assisted in getting Ravant 
into the cab. 

But suddenly his manner changed to 
savagery. They were under the direct 
light of the corner electric 

‘“Which of you did this?’ 
manded. 

The blood slowly trickled from a 
wound in Ravant’s head. 

Gast had a drunken inspiration. 

‘*That gun-!’’ he whispered 

The officer caught upon this 

‘* Where was it fired from ? 

This none of them in the least knew. 

The officer took McGill and Gast to 
the station-house, where they were ig- 
nominiously searched. Ravant went to 
the hospital in a cab. 


these 


he de- 








ve 
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Presently, in a lucid interval, Ravant 
signed an affidavit setting forth that it 
was neither McGill nor Gast who had 
fired the shot. Upon this his two com- 
panions were released ‘‘ under surveil- 
lance.” 

And this was so odious to Gast that 
he swore to find out who it was that had 
fired the shot. 


II 
AN OUNCE OF WHISKEY OR AN OUNCE 
OF BRAINS. 


The moment Ravant awoke to sanity 
at the hospital he demanded a drink 
of whiskey. 

‘«’The doctor has forbidden it,’ said 
the nurse. 

‘* Why ?”’ shouted Ravant. 

‘* Your head. He thinks it would 
take you much longer to get well—per- 
haps prevent your recovery altogether.” 

‘Call him!’’ Still in Ravant’s ter- 
rible voice. ‘‘I guess it’s my own 
head. And if I’d rather have an ounce 
of whiskey—more or less—than an 
ounce of brains—more or less—it’s my 
business and none of his.’’ 

The little, frightened nurse did what 
he asked, and Ravant said to the doctor 
very much what he had said to the 
nurse. And the doctor answered him 
precisely what the nurse had answered. 

‘*But,’’ he laughed in addition, ‘‘ your 
head is certainly your own, and youare 
certainly sane enough to decide what 
you want done with it, though it is 
rather contrary to Dunglison’s ethics to 
let you. It don’t matter greatly either 
way, though. How much are you in 
the habit of taking ?’’ 

‘* All I can buy,’’ snarled Ravant. 

The doctor laughed agajn and wrote 
a prescripton for an ounce of whiskey. 

‘*You don’t care, do you, whether | 
live or die ?’’ asked Ravant odiously. 

‘*Oh quite as much as you do!’’ with 
a certain jolly contempt for such a 
man. Then, to the nurse :—- 

‘‘T don’t think it will be necessary 
for me to see your patient again. Take 
care that he gets all he needs. My orig- 
inal instructions will do till he is dis- 
charged.” 

‘You don’t care either, 


”” 


challenged 


Ravant, when the doctor had gone. 


‘* Yes——-I care—very much,” said the 
brave little nurse. 

Ravant stared, then said :— 

‘* Well—hurry that whiskey here !”’ 

And, presently, she brought it. Ra- 
vant saw only the hand which offered 
it to his famished soul. It trembled. As 
he took the glass he followed the arm 
up to the nurse’s face. That was very 
pale. When she was certain that he 
would drink it she gasped and then 
choked down a bit of a sob. 

‘*Now, what’s the matter with you?” 
cried Ravant with brutal irritation. 

‘* Noth—-nothing,” faltered the nurse. 

‘*You lie,” said Ravant. ‘‘I told 
you that it is my own head. Why don’t 
you want me to drink it ?” 

‘* Drink it !’’ begged the nurse, now 
in terror of him. ‘‘ Please do !” 

‘*] won’t! You're both too anxious !”’ 

He flung the frail glass against the 
wall where it was broken. Then he 
turned his back upon the nurse, and, 
gripping the iron rods of his bed bent 
them until they doubled and parted. 
He slept a little presently——breathing 
like a wounded beast. When he woke 
the little nurse was wiping up the spilled 
liquor. The terrible fragrance infested 
his very soul. 

‘‘Open the window !’’ Ravantshouted. 
‘You are torturing me!” 

The girl did this. 

‘* Why did you make me smell the 
d——d stuff ?” 

Then, a little more gently before she 
could answer :— 

‘‘“Thank you. I can’t stand the 
smell of it—not the smell. 

The nurse laid a brave hand on his. 

‘*T guess you're the right sort,’’ he 
said hoarsely. ‘‘ Put it there !” 

He gripped the hand of the nurse as 
he would have done that of a man. 

Afterward Ravant watched the girl 
as she ‘‘ went about doing good” for 
him—as he gibed it. She tried to keep 
out of his vision. 

‘* What in the devil are you about ?”’ 
he commanded. ‘‘I want to look at you! 
It does me good—to look at you !” 

She came, with a pink face where he 
could see her. 

‘‘Tfit does you good—why look at 
me!’’ 
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She tried to do it lightly but her 
bosom heaved. Ravant saw this. 

‘* Yes, I’ve stopped guessing. You 
are the right sort—inside. And you’re 
not half as ugly outside as I thought 
you at first. Or, else you’ve grown 
prettier. I think it’s that. I suppose 
they make it a point to hire only ugly 
girls for nurses. Else the patients 
would marry ‘em as fast as they could 
gather ‘em in and there would never be 
any nurses. But you've fooled ’em! 
Look in the glass ?”’ 

It was useless to resist what had now 
become affectionate brutality, and she 
did this. It was true that there was a 
glow in her hollow cheeks. 

‘* Thank you ! 

‘* By the Lord ! Younearlylaughed!”’ 
said Ravant with entire seriousness. 
‘*Say—I’m going to like you. And I 
want vou to try to like me. If I ever 
ask for whiskey again don’t you give 
it to me, no matter if I curse you up 
hill and down dale. And I'll try not to 
ask for it.’’ 

The nurse stopped something which 
would have been a sob at maturity. 

‘* But, for God’s sake, don’t cry,’’ 
Ravant wenton. ‘‘I hate women who 
cry. And I’m not hating you—I see 
that already 

‘*T will not cry !’’ pledged the nurse. 

‘*T believe you,’’ said Ravant. ‘‘ Put 
it there. I won't drink!” 

And for the second time they shook 
hands. 


III 
CALLING A MAN A PIG. 


** And yet,’’ 
you cry !’’ 

There was an unwonted softness in 
his voice. 

‘*T’m sorry I’m such a brute—I am 
a good deal ef a brute—ain’t I ?’’ 

When she did not answer he shouted 
at her suddenlv : 

** Ain’t [?”’ 

‘* Ves,’’ said the frightened nurse. 

‘‘And I’ma pig, too. That’s what 
the doctor called me the other day when 
he left, didn’t he ?”’ 

“Vex.” 

‘*T heard him 


mused Ravant, ‘‘ I make 


And he’s right, too— 


though not so bully as you 
it.”’ 

‘“The doctor is mistaken 
the girl. ‘‘I wouldn't say it.’’ 

Ravant gasped and sat up in bed. 

‘* What :” 

The girl repeated, without fear, what 
she had said. 

And nothing had ever cowed Ravant 
as that did. It made him stop and 
think. It seemed as if he had never 
thought before—so primitive were his 
Pp rocesses. 

‘*T’ll just live up to tl girl's esti- 
mate of me—-and fool het I really 
thought I wasapig. Heavens!’’ He 
laughed with himselt as were some 
one else. ‘‘ It didn’t even offend me! 
gut I’m glad I’m not a to her 
and I’ll stop being a brut specially 
to women. What was nother used 
to say ?” 

Finally he remembered it :— 

‘* Always be gentle to all women. 
For some of them are mothers. And 
all of them are daughters of 

He said te himself that 
write that out ina plain | | and paste 
itin his hat. Then he s he would 
go the hat one better—-—he would write it 
out and paste it in his he 

And I think he did this in some fash- 
ion. For he often remembered it. And 
at this time it was hard for him to re- 
member things. 


at saying 


braved 


mothers.’’ 
had better 


cc y°? 


Please !’’ she begged of him one 
day with her hands out to his, meaning 
that he should intermit his ceaseless 
watching of her. ‘‘I feel like the in- 
sect under the microscope Shé ended 
with that brief, half-way laugh 


— 


‘*T won't,” said Ravant It helps 
me. And that is what you are paid for 
doing.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said the girl, at once relaps- 
ing into her shell. ‘‘ That is what I 


am paid for !” 

‘The only thing you need to bea 
real beauty is asmile. Can't you get fur- 
ther than half way ? Try You won't 
break anything. Smile for the drunken 
pig one of those smiles that won't come 
off.’’ 

‘“Have you ever smiled ?’’ 
the girl. 


retorted 
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‘‘T grin all day,” answered Ravant. 

‘* Yes—you grin.”’ 

Ravant caught the subtlety and was 
both amazed at his nurse and shocked 
at himself. He remembered that it was 
very long since his face had known the 
smile of gentleness. 

‘‘Let’s learn the art together,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ By the Lord, you are good 
for me !”’ 

‘*’Then I must admit that you are 
also good for me.” 

‘* Smile !’? commanded Ravant. 

‘*T cannot,’’ laughed the girl. 

Ravant laughed, and knew howsplen- 
did and strange this was to him. 

“If you would do that often it 
would be good for you,” said Ravant 
again. 

‘* And you would be good ?”’ 

‘* Yes—’’ mused the invalid, ‘‘ if you 
would smile so for me—’ 

‘“Oh, I meant your own smile!’’ 
cried the blushing nurse. 

Ravant looked upon this blush until 
it had much the effect that looking upon 
the wine when it was red used to have 
upon him. 

‘* Here !’’ he cried. 

The girl came toward him. He 
caught her face between his hands and 
rounded it there. 

‘‘T have taken all the lines away. 
You have no business to have them.”’ 

‘* My life ,’’ said the girl simply. 
‘‘Those lines are its history. They 
belong there.” 

‘Then can you read my history in 
mine ?’’ asked the man. 

‘“‘ Do they say that I am a brute ?”’ 

‘* Plainly ?” 

‘* Quite plainly.’ 

‘‘My God! Why did not some one 
tell me that secret before? We go 
about thinking our faces conceal the 
very things they shout aloud !”’ 

He looked again at her face. 

‘* Yes, yours speaks of sorrow 

A silence then — 

‘* What was it ?”’ 








’ 


” 





‘‘ Others said what you have just 
said. That I was ugly. A woman has 
nothing—is nothing—without beauty. 
That is her one source of power.’ 


’ 


Ravant laughed incredulously. 
‘* Women like me,’’ added the nurse. 


IV 


HE DID NOT KNOW THAT IT WAS 
LOADED. 


One day the nurse told him the mys- 
tery of his opulent situation. 

The person who had fired the shot 
had learned the effect of it from the 
newspapers, and being rich and sorry, 
had put his fortune at the disposal of 
the victim, and none of it was to be 
spared if it might help in the least to 
make him perfectly well again. - Every 
cent of the very many the person had 
was at his disposal. And that his dis- 
posal of it might be the more free from 
embarrassment he preferred to remain 
anonymous himself, and to make the 
hospital, or the nurse herself, if the 
victim preferred that, his almoner. 

‘* Preferred to remain anonymous !”’ 
laughed Ravant. ‘‘ He preferred to 
keep out of jail. I’d have him there 
in no time if I knew who he was !”’ 

‘It appears,’’ said the nurse, ‘‘that 
he did not know his pistol was loaded.’”’ 

Ravant exploded again—first with 
mirth then with vengeance. 

‘“The infernal old sneak and liar! 
To shoot a man simply because he hap- 
pened to be drunk! Thank God a jag 
is not capital yet! It is no excuse to 
say that he didn’t know it was loaded. 
When he took up that pistol it was with 
intent to kill. And, if I still remember 
any law, that is enough to hang him—”’ 

‘* Butthey don’t hang people,” gasped 
the little nurse, ‘‘for anything but 
murder, do they ?”’ 

‘‘T was going to say #f he had killed 
me.’” 

‘*QOh!”’ 

‘* Anyhow, we'll make it the dearest 
lesson to the gentlemen who do not 
know it is loaded, that ever was taught! 
We will spend that last cent of his. If 
not we'll throw it away! We are going 
to Europe at hisexpense. I need that 
to complete my recovery. And even 
then I will always wear this plate on 
my head in memory of him! And we’ll 
let the newspapers have it. It may pre- 
vent some other drunkard from such 
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happiness as I am now enjoying, and 
teach the idiot with an empty gun to re- 
spect it as if it were loaded. I'll be a 
missionary to my drunken kind all the 
world over! What do you say? By 
the way, what is your name ?”’ 

‘* Brown,’’ said the nurse. 

‘*Whew!’’ said the invalid. 
can’t change that—can we ?” 

“ho” 

‘* Marriage would do it.’’ 

nal Si 

‘* Ravant is better than Brown, eh ?” 

But then he laughed—he had fright- 
ened her so ! 

‘* What’s your first name ?” 

** Rachel.’’ 

‘* Heavens! But we might call you 
Ray. Ray Brown is not impossible. 
Did you notice that when I spoke of go- 
ing to Europe and spending the old 
man’s money, I said we?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the girl. 

‘‘And it didn’t appeal to you ?— 
make your little heart flutter—Ray?’’ 

“Ne.” : 

‘* But you would help to try to ruin 
the old man?” 

‘*T think it just for you to punish him 
in that way—but I am only a—nurse.”’ 

‘* Well—you are going with me—and 
that is the end of it. I need you and 
shall need you for a long time. In fact 
I shall need you always. But, since 
you won't marry me, asa nurse you will 
go !”’ 

‘* Impossible! Mr. Ravant!’’ gasped 
the girl. 

‘© Which ?”’ 
old manner. 

‘* Going to Europe with you—as your 
nurse—alone—’”’ 

‘* Well, then, we'll take a chaperon. 
The old man must pay for her too.” 

The girl was silent. 

‘*Took here. I noticed that you 
didn’t say that the other thing was— 
impossible! Marrying me ?” 

‘*Ves—that is impossible too,’’ said 
the girl. 

**Oh !”’ 

** What ?”’ 

For his tone was sinister. 

** T’ll become a sot again.”’ 

‘‘The doctor says that with that 
wound in your head it will kill you !’’ 


‘* We 








snarled Ravant in the 


Ravant laughed—the brutal laugh 
once more. 

‘Well, let it. You can’t open the 
ate of paradise and let me get one 
glimpse and then shut it in my face. I'll 
go back to my own little paradise.’’ 

He was laughing. But she caught 
the note of hopelessness under it. 

‘*Do you mean to say that if I marry 
you- 

‘*T will be good.”’ 

‘* Understand that I do not love you! 
Not at all!” 

‘“No one does. Marry me anyhow. 
Marry me to get rid of me. If you fall 
in love with some one else it is off.’’ 

The girl sobbed. She was on her 
knees at his bed. He did not like 
this. 

‘* Never mind—never mind—child. 
I only thought we could make it less 
expensive to the oldman in that way. 
Icould then stop your wages and we 
would not need a chaperon. And I 
really fancied that this thing inside of 
me which yearns for you—can’t wait 
till the night is over and you and morn- 
ing come—is love. But I don’t know 
what the thing is—-I never had the 
symptoms before—speak to the doctor 
about it--tell him I have ceased to be 
a pig—But, perhaps you know? Do 
you? Were you ever in love ?’’ 

‘* No, sir,’ answered the nurse. 

‘* Stop crying !’’ thundered Ravant. 

‘* Yes, sir,’ said the little nurse. 


¢ 


x9 


Vv 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


‘* Well, thank God,’’ Ravant said, 
later on, ‘‘ that you didn’t refuse me be- 
cause you didn’t know me. I can't 
fancy a better way of finding a man out 
than being his nurse. But I may not 
always be a brute. So, remember that 
I want to marry you, and, when you 
don’t think me too much of a brute 
think sometimes about marrying me-—- 
you may get used to it!’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the nurse 

‘* How much money have I ?” 

‘* About four dollars, sir 

‘*T don’t blame you now. I thought 
there was at least ten in my clothes. 
Four dollars is mighty little to begin 
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housekeeping upon. Keep it for me, 
will you, until the last cent of the 
gentleman who did not know it was 
loaded is gone.”’ 

Later :— 

‘You might as well come and help 
to spend the old man’s money. We 
will travel in private cars. Two maids 
for you, two valets for me. Our pic- 
tures in the newspapers. A retinue to 
smile welcome to us at each city. An- 
other to weep as we depart. We shall 
leave a trail of American gold in our 
wake across Europe !"’ 

He had caught her interest. Only he 
thought it was something which she 
said it was not. 

‘* Look here. You dolike mea little. 
I have seen you watch me while I pre- 
tended to sleep. And I'll try to learn 
what love is and to make you love me. 
I think I can.” 

The girl looked down. 

‘‘Look here, I was a gentleman and 
a lawyer before I was a drunkard, and 
I can be again, if any one cares to have 
me be. Please marry me ?”’ 

‘*T don’t love you,” said the girl 
again, with her head still down. 

‘*T know. ButI love you--I’m sure 
now that that is what itis. You see, it’s 
one of two things for me—you or rum. 
That’s why I’m working at it overtime. 
You won't regret it—hanged if you do.”’ 


VI 
THE OLD MAN’S LAST CENT. 


Well, she did marry him, and she did 
not regret it—nor did he. 

To me it is a wonder that she did not. 
For he had done the threatened news- 
papering so well that already upon their 
arrival at the steamer all the passengers 
were lined up to await them. And the 
smile they got there followed them to 
Europe, and into the most remote cor- 
ners of the globe where they penetrated 
to escape it. It became at last a smile 
of contempt. And he began to under- 
stand that it was for him alone and that 
the world had exempted his wife from it. 

‘‘T’m glad for that,’’ he told her. 
‘‘Tf Iam to.go about the world a cad 
and a fool, to be laughed at--I am glad 
that you are—’’ 


“To be pitied as your victim?’ 
laughed his happy wife. ‘‘ No. Idon’t 
want anything that is not yours, and 
you shall have nothing that is not 
mine.’’ 

If they escaped it for a day they 
never did fortwo. Always the servants 
were in line where they arrived with the 
expectation of them in their banal faces. 
But always she was excepted. 

‘‘T wish I could rise with you,”’ 
sighed Ravant whimsically. ‘‘ I hate 
to be separated from you. But they 
won't have me, and they won’t do with- 
out you. Isuppose my claws still show 
somewhere.’’ 

‘*Whither I go you shall go,” his 
wife threatened. ‘‘I am too happy— 
that is what the world sees. What 
care I—for anything but joy and you!’’ 

She kissed Ravant. 

But presently her ‘‘ beauty ’’ and her 
‘* magnetism’ began to be paragraphic 
with him in the newspapers—of which 
he said he was glad, and was not. 

‘* Beloved,” he told her, ‘‘ it is a pity 
you married me.’’ 

‘* Why ?—beloved also.”’ 

‘* Because you might have had any 
one of the effete noblemen of Europe, 
and escaped newspapering.’’ 

‘* But I would only have been satis- 
fied with a crowned head.”’ 

‘*T suppose even that is possible to 
the ‘prevalent goddess’ ’’—he was 
reading from a newspaper. 

‘*T have it !’’ laughed his wife touch- 
ing the plate which covered his wound. 

And then, I am almost sorry to say, 
yet not quite, that a little mist came 
into the eyes of the Ravant who had 
once been a brute, and he remembered 
all those hospital days. 

‘“My God! how splendid you have 
become,”’ he said. 

‘Thanks to you,’’ she whispered in 
his arms, where still he was the savage 
Ravant and always would be. 

‘* But, dearest, all I am you have 
made of me!’’ 

‘* But, dearest, too, all Iam you have 
made of me!’’ she laughed. 

‘‘One thing I take credit for,’’ he 
joyed with her, ‘‘ smiles do become your 
face.’’ 

‘* And thought and care yours. The 
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lines of which we once spoke 
From both our faces! Is 
wonderful ?’’ 

‘* Wonderful,’’ he agteed. 

Suddenly she was serious. 

‘‘T think we belong together. I 
thank God always that we met. You 
were what I needed—the man God 
meant to complete me. Before you 
came I was worse than you were before 
Icame. Thank God we met—no mat- 
ter how !”’ 

‘* Not forgetting to thank the loaded 
gun! Fora long time | have been sorry 
for the old man. It has not seemed 
long—but there are indications that the 
last cent has been reached. I would 
pay him back if I could !”’ 

‘* You never, never could !’’ laughed 
his wife. 

‘* But how much do you suppose we 
have spent ?”’ 

‘*Don’t know! Don’t know,’’ she 
chanted. ‘‘ That is the beauty of it. 
We don’t have to! No accounts to 
keep! Money carefully ahead of us at 
each stopping place! It is like a slot 
machine! You put in a nickel and get 


are gone! 
not that 


a thousand dollars ! 

‘* It’s wonderful how well he has done 
it. Hasn’t kicked or funked once! 
Well when I get back to America I 
mean to hunt him up and get down on 
my knees and God-bless him !’’ laughed 
Ravant. 

‘* We'll go together !’’ said his wife. 

‘““Yes! And confess all! I’'llshow 
him you! He'll forgive us then and 
won't regret—’’ 

‘His poverty !’’ 
happy wife. 

‘Yes. Hangit! That's the horror of 
it. Once I thought it would be the joy of 
it! And how he must have writhed un- 
der the newspapering ! Such a sensitive 
chap as heis! It has been torture to even 
me. But, I deserve that punishment.”’ 

‘* You do,’’ cooed his wife. 

‘‘Let us go home,’’ said Ravant, 
‘and live in a little house—alone !’’ 

‘* Done !’’ cried his wife. 

‘* We'll change our names and the 
newspapers will not be able to find us!”’ 

**Done !”’ 

‘* But—there wasn’t any money here, 
you know ”’ (it was Rouen). 


laughed Ravant’s 


‘* Perhaps in a day or two.’ 

So, at Rouen, they waited for the 
money to take them home to a new hap- 
piness. 

VII 
BIG 


HER TRUMP 


One day she got a big letter with the 


American post mark. She laughed, 
made a certain mystery of it kept 
it from him. 

‘* And this is my nurse !”’ | ved. 

** Yes !’’ she admitted. 

He was opening a lettet is own 
which he was keeping from h 

‘* But, there must be no s ts be- 
tween chums.’’ 

She tried to take the lett ut he 
withheld it. 

‘*Ah, I must first confess? Well— 
How much do you love me? 

‘*As much as I can,”’ said hus- 
band seriously. 

‘*T know that to be a great deal. 
How much can you forgive? 

Now she was in his arms. 

‘*As much as I love,’’ said Ravant. 

‘*Then I am quite safe.’ 

She crept a little deeper into his arms 
and opened her letter. 

‘‘Dearest, I married you under an 
assumed name.’’ 

‘*’Thank God !’’ laughed Ravant 
‘* unless it is a worse one than Brown ?’’ 

‘“T could have been very happy as 
Mrs. Brown—as happy as'I am as Mrs. 


Ravant.”’ 

She ignored the rest and w 
the contents of the letter. 
peared to be a deed. 

** Dearest, [ have a house 
angry that I am so rich? Part of an 
inheritance. But now it must be sold. 
This is from my lawyer. He tells me 
that I must sign the deed both with my 
proper maiden name and as you 
—she stopped there to kiss him 
peated the word—‘‘ and you must join 
in itas my husband. It is a bore to 
own a house, isn’t it, dearest ? 

But her lightness found him full of 
terror. She heard him breath: 

‘“My God! What was you 
name ?’’ 

‘*Ruth Fenton,’’ smiled his wife. 

Again that exclamation. 
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wife ’ 
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‘* What is it ?’’ she begged. 

‘“No,’’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘ There 
must be nosecret between chums. My 
punishment has come. And it is greater 
than I could possibly have conceived. 
I must read you this, and then go away 
from you.”’ 

‘* Not while I am here,’’ she laughed. 
beginning to understand. ‘‘ Whither 
thou goest I will go. Youcan’t—can- 
not lose me—me, your lawful wife !’’ 

Though she laughed with tremendous 
happiness, he read the letter through 
with no abatement of his terror. 


** As you know, I have been all these two 
years finding the person who shot you. At 
last I have her—yes, her/ It is a woman. 
Her name is Ruth Fenton. Her large fortune 
has been exhausted by your world-renowned 
extravagances, and she is now selling the last 
thing she owns—her house. I hope you feel 
as mean as I do—for you! yAST.”’ 


‘* Yes, I am the old man,’’ laughed 
Ravant’s happy wife into her husband's 
face. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, and then again, ‘‘ yes 
—you—are—the—old—man ! My God! 
The old man! You! Me!’’ 

‘* We!’ cooed his wife. 

‘* All those things I said about him 
were about you! /¢e you!’’ 

“ Yes! Wasn't it funny ?’’ 

A long time they sat there, she look- 
ing up, he down-—-eye to eye. But she 
never ceased to smile. 

He tried to go. 

‘* Not while I am here !’’ she laughed, 
and, slipping down, held him by the 
knees. 

‘* No, beloved, after this there shall 
be, indeed, no secrets between us. I 
was so unhappy and alone that night 
that I meant to kill myself. No one 
cared for me, and I sad to have some 
one care for meordie! My hand must 
have slipped, or, perhaps, I grew afraid. 
But God himself directed that bullet! 
You were mine and you were passing 
—going away from me! If you had 
gone on we would never have met. It 
was the only way to stop you and give 
you to me, I to you. I went to the 
hospital and paid to nurse you. They 
said you needed no nursing, only care 
and quiet. And when they knew how 





? 


important it was to me, for I told them 
all, they broke their rules all to pieces, 
beloved, and let me do it. And, now, 
dear one, you must keep what I have 
given you, what the good God has! 
You shall keep it !’’ (as he tried to dis- 
lodge her) ‘‘and you shall keep me/ 
For I will zo¢ go! There, I am a beg- 
gar!’’ She laughed gloriously. ‘‘ But 
the happiest beggar on earth, and you 
have got to support your happy beggar 
wife forever hereafter. That is to be 
your punishment.”’ 

‘‘Happy punishment!’’ was the 
thought which flashed through Ra- 
vant’s soul. 

But he grimly put it out, and for one 
more last moment the old, brutal Ravant 
tried tocome back. Alas! she was on 
the floor there before him, her elbows 
on his knees, her face, halting between 
smiles and tears, upraised to his, look- 
ing out of its glory of living hair, 
watching the portents there. 

And when they did not develop fast 
enough toward joy she locked her hands 
behind his neck suddenly and drew his 
head down, to the peril of a dislocation. 

‘* You must stay to support your beg- 
gar wife; don’t you see ?—won’t you 
understand ?>—and perhaps her beggar 
child !”’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Ravant, everything 
else out of his head in an instant. 

‘*T always keep my biggest trump for 
the last, dearest. All women do, don’t 
they? It’s so lovely to play it then— 
when every one thinks all is lost. Oh, 
beloved ! smile, laugh, shout with me! 
How can you go away now when you 
have a beggar wife to support, and a 
beggar—ch—! Ah! ha! ha!’’ 





How could the old, brutal Ravant 
come back? He never did. How 
could he go? He did not. 

‘*But we will of sell your house. 
We will go back, even if it must be in 
the steerage, and work /ogether, live to- 
gether happily ever after !’’ 

‘* Dominus Vobiscum !’’ cried Ra- 
vant’s happy wife leaping into his arms. 

And all this, save the steerage, they 
did. And at this very moment they are 
living as happily as they planned. 
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“Tt may be I'll some time be arrested, 
But we're all of us working for fame ; 

What care I how that is accomplished ? 
For the end of all men ts the same.”” 


{From an early unpublished poem by Johnnie Pointer, 
who achieved his ambition indifferently, being hanged at 
Fort Smith, September 20, 1894.] 


HERE was also the case of Czesar, 
which is well known. Bob Dal- 
ton’s history is not so familiar, but 

it may be said in the beginning that it 
was an overreaching ambition that led 
to his downfall. ‘‘ I'll see Jesse James 
and go him one better,’’ said the ambi- 
tious Bob. The student of poker will 
understand this, especially if he has in 
his innocent boyhood devoured the 
stories of Jesse James, the great, and 
his band of lawless companions. But 
should your imagination by chance have 
been fed only on the tales of Robin 
Hood and Dick Turpin, you must know 
that the tribe of Dalton were as broth- 
ers-in-blood to those tradition-hallowed 
cutthroats. 

The mother of the Dalton brothers, 
four of whom fell under the spell of the 
romantic, was a Younger, and the 
Youngers furnished some of the most 
desperate and capable of the Missouri 
outlaws, co-workers and intimates of 
Jesse James. The father wasa morose, 
shiftless Irishman, with a huge, if theo- 
retical, sympathy for down-trodden Ire- 
land, and with a practical admiration of 
its patriots. Two of his sons he chris- 
tened Grattan and Emmet. 

In 1889 the soberer, agricultural ele- 
ment of the Daltons—for among the 
thirteeen children of this vigorous fam- 
ily there was the greatest diversity of 
taste—joined that spectacular rush 
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which in an hour turned a verdant prai- 
rie into the populous Territory of Okla- 
homa. To the Daltons fell two good 
quarter sections of land near Kingfisher, 
and there the family rested after a wan- 
dering that had begun in 1860 in Mis- 
souri and extended over two counties of 
Kansas. 

The first of the brothers to pay the 
penalty exacted of the adventurous was 
Frank, who became a deputy United 
States marshal in the Indian Territory, 
and was killed in a fight with whiskey 
sellers and horse thieves in 1887. Later 
Grattan was commissioned as a deputy 
marshal, and Bob joined him as posse 
until he in turn reached his majority 
and gained a deputy’s badge. Then 
nineteen-year-old Emmet joined Bob 
as an wncommissioned officer. The 
three brothers won reputations as crack 
shots and fearless, resourceful deputies, 
acquainted with the habits and haunts 
of border lawbreakers. 

In 1890 Bob, who had established him- 
self as leader among his brothers and 
their fellow officers by reason of his 
compelling blue eyes and reckless cool- 
ness, became dissatisfied with the meagre 
pay of a deputy. Hewas familiar with 
the rich winnings of successful horse 
thieves and train robbers; he knew 
their methods, and knew, too, that their 
own imprudence and stupidity more 
often brought them into the clutches of 
the law than the diligence of the under- 
paid guardians of the peace. To his 
elder brother, Grattan, and to young 
Emmet he proposed the formation of 
a gang which should rival the boldest. 
The brothers yielded, and the three 
collected a bunch of other people’s 


*The~material for this story was collected for LESLIE’s MONTHLY by Mr. Oskison, who 
traveled extensively through the wilder West, interviewing the survivors and witnesses of the 


actual events he describes. 
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horses in the Indian Territory, drove 
them away to Kansas, and sold them. 
So the Dalton Boys became outlaws. 

As outlaws they were hunted by their 
former companions, who were ac- 
quainted with their hiding places; and 
to escape this pursuit Bob proposed a 
visit to California, where another 
brother, William, had settled some 
years before. 

There, at the little station of Alila, in 
Tulare County, on the night of Febru- 
ary 6, 1891, they entered upon the 
larger career of crime that Bob had 
planned by robbing the Southern Pacific 
express, out of San Francisco to New 
Orleans. To stop the train at this in- 
significant station, at which it was due 
about nine o'clock, the agent was forced 
to furnish a red light. The telegraph 
wires, on both sides of the switch, were 
cut, and when the red light was swung 
across the track the train promptly came 
to a standstill. Two masked men 
jumped aboard the engine cab and 
ordered down both engineer and fire- 
man. The latter was commanded to 
take his coal pick with him, and then 
the two bandits marched him to the 
door of the express car. There he was 
instructed to negotiate with the messen- 
ger for the opening of the car. The 
messenger refused to open or to hold any 
communication with the robbers. They 
in turn warned him not toshoot andswore 
that if he did, they would kill the fire- 
man. After a minute of one-sided 
quarreling the fireman was set at the 
job of battering down the door with the 
pick. 

In the confusion the messenger es- 
caped from the opposite door of the ex- 
press car, which had been left unguarded, 
and, running to the bushes near the 
track, concealed himself. Inside the car 
the robbers found a locked safe, fastened 
securely to the floor and too strongly 
built to yield to hammers and crowbars. 
They had neglected to provide dyna- 
mite; and they did the only thing left 
to do—they retreated from the train 
beaten in this first attempt. 

Grattan and William Dalton were ar- 
rested for complicity in the attempted 
robbery. William was acquitted, but 
Grattan was convicted and sentenced to 
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twenty years’ imprisonment. On the 
way to the State penitentiary at San 
Quentin, his feet bound together with a 
leather strap and a wrist manacled to 
the wrist of a watchful officer, Dalton 
somehow slipped off the handcuff and 
plunged through an open car window 
tothe waterof a stream below. Heswam 
ashore, and, cutting the thong from his 


feet, escaped out of the country Ina 
short time he joined his brothers in 
Oklahoma. 

On their return from California the 
Daltons began to steal horses, and a 


brother-in-law, named Whipple, at King- 
fisher, was arrested for receiving an 
animal stolen by Bob. While awaiting 
trial in jail at Wichita, Kansas, Whip- 


ple delivered to the authorities this 
notice, received from Bob: 

‘“You are making d— fools of 
yourselves if you think you can tackle 


any of our people without putting your- 
selves in a hell of a fix. That Ransom 
Payne”’ ( adeputy who had been active 
in chase of them) ‘‘ ll have to swing 
for it sure, or have so much lead pumped 
into his d—d carcass that his own moth- 
er won't know him. Let those that are 
called as witnesses beware.’’ A crudely 
drawn skull and cross-bones adorned 
the document, and below it in big red 
letters was written, ‘‘ We shoot to kill!”’ 
Brother-in-law Whipple was released, 
and the injured vanity of the Daltons 
was repaired. 

Immediately after the release of Whip- 
ple, Bob Dalton learned that the deputy, 
Ransom Payne, whom they had prom- 
ised to kill, would leave Wichita on the 
Santa Fé express May 9, and that the 
train would reach Wharton, a signal 
station in the Cherokee Strip, at ten 
o'clock that night. With his brother 
and a companion he descended upon the 
station half an hour before the train 
was due, forced the agent to set the sig- 
nal light to stop the express, and locked 
him, bound and gagged, in his own 
bedroom. 

Deputy Payne's story of the robbery 
furnishes the additional details 

‘‘T had been dozing for some time in 
the last car at the rear, fagged out from 
my week’s stay at Wichita, and was 
thinking that it would be pleasant to 
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get into my own comfortable bed again 
when the jerking of the cars as they 
stopped woke me up. There had not 
been a hold-up in this neighborhood for 
a long time, and the thought that this 
was one did not at first occur to me. 
Then I remembered that the night train 
which I often rode on was very seldom 
signaled to stop between Arkansas City 
and Guthrie, so I raised the window to 
find out if anything was the matter. 
Suddenly a couple of shots rang out, 
and it came over me that here were the 
Dalton Boys come to carry out their 
threat to make a sieve of my precious 
hide. I had received their warning 
and knew that they had nerve to carry 
it out. 

‘*T didn’t want to fight the gang, so 
I ran to the rear of the car, dropped to 
the ground and, keeping in the shadow 
of the train, walked out to the under- 
brush by the side of the grade. There 
I stood waiting, my pistol drawn, swear- 
ing to myself that if they found me 
they’d get all the fight there was in me 
before I was killed. 

‘From where I stood I could hear the 
yells and threats of the rascals as they 
raced back through the cars looking for 
me. After they had gone through the 
train, and Conductor McTaggart had 
sworn that I was not a passenger, they 
gave up the hunt. Then they turned 
their attention to the express car. 

‘‘The fireman was brought back 
from the engine with his coal pick—a 
trick they had learned in California I 
understand—and they soon had the door 
down and the safe open. They got 
$1,600 in currency, but overlooked 
$5,000 in silver. Perhaps they couldn’t 
manage it. ; 

‘* No blood was spilled this time, and 
the whole business was over in half an 
hour. Then the train pulled out, leav- 
ing me alone in the bushes, the moon- 
light showing me the three robbers 
plain asday. ‘They passed within a few 
feet of me on the way to the horses, but 
I didn’t notify ’em that I was watching 
‘em. I kept quite still. Pretty soon I 
heard their horses’ hoofs pounding the 
road and I ran tothe station. I untied 
the agent and we fixed up the north 
wire where it had been cut. Then I 


telegraphed to Wichita for a carload of 
horses and men to join me in going 
after the gang. Next morning we start- 
ed on a six weeks’ chase that led us all 
over the Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa, and resulted in the capture of 
one of the gang, a man named Bryant. 

‘* Bryant was made a prisoner at his 
sister's home in Oklahoma, and Ed 
Short, one of my men, started to Guth- 
rie with him. Ed had him handcuffed 
and the two were riding in the express 
ear. At Enid Ed got out to stretch his 
legs, giving his pistol to the messenger, 
who was a friend of his, and telling him 
to watch Bryant. The prisoner seemed 
to be quiet enough, so the messenger 
laid down the pistol to move some pack- 
ages. 

‘** As he turned away Bryant dived for 
the gun, his hands tied together as they 
were, grabbed it, and waited for Short 
tocome up tothe car. When the chance 
came he shot him twice, in the breast 
and in the neck ; but before Short fell 
he put three bullets into Bryant, who 
tumbled out of the car almost on top 
of him.”’ 

So the score against the Daltons 
mounted, resentment was added to the 
big money rewards offered by the South- 
ern Pacific, the Santa Fé and the Wells, 
Fargo Express Company, and Bob was 
growing more desperate with each new 
crime. Their next train robbery was 
at Red Rock, a small station on the 
Santa Fé, in Oklahoma, in June, 1892. 
The haul was a poor one, scarcely $2,000 
falling into the hands of the bandits to be 
divided among eight men. But the Bob 
Dalton system of looting, with its in- 
genious utilizat on of the fireman, was 
proving successful. Six weeks later, 
on July 14, the north bound train on 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
road was robbed at Adair, an insignifi- 
cant station in the Cherokee nation, and 
Bob Dalton was credited with the man- 
agement of the affair. 

This robbery was remarkable, because 
it was carried through successfully in 
spite of the extraordinary precautions 
taken to prevent it. For a week pre- 
ceding July 14 the gang had been in 
camp on Pryor Creek, five miles from 
Adair, and the railroad officiais had 























been warned of their presence. So 
Number 2, the night train up from the 
south, carried a deputation of armed 
guards—deputy marshals and Indian 
police. 

On the night of the robbery the eight 
bandits appeared at the depot nearly an 
hour before the train was due, and after 
capturing the station agent looted the 
station. They sat on the edge of the 
platform awaiting the arrival of the 
train. As the.engine slowed two of 
them climbed aboard to order the en- 
gineer and fireman out. ‘The conductor 
and train porter were captured by others 
as they stepped to the platform. Fol- 
lowing their custom, the robbers con- 
ducted the fireman with his coal pick to 
the express car and placed him ready 
to smash the door should the messenger 
object. to admitting them. 

Upon a refusal to open the door one 
of the bandits shouted to the man in- 
side that a huge stick of dynamite had 
just been placed under the car, and that 
the seconds were being counted until 
car, messenger and express packages 
should be blown to hell. Then the door 
was opened. The outlaws climbed in, 
furced the messenger to open the safe, 


Into town from the south. 


and piled everything of value in a heap 
near the door. From out of the dark- 
ness appeared a light wagon, which was 
backed up to the door and into which 
the heaped-up treasure was hastily shov- 
eled. The bandits piled into the wagon 
on top of the loot and, with a parting 
volley, drove away into the night. 

In the Autumn of Bob con- 

ceived a plan that for boldness outshone 
the boldest of his predecessors. It 
was to young Emmet, whom he re- 
cruited from a cattle ranch in the Creek 
Nation, that he declared: ‘‘ Ill see 
Jesse James and go him one better.’’ 
It was to young Emmet, Grattan, Diek 
3roadwell and Bill Powers that he re- 
vealed his plan to ride into Coffeyville in 
the open light of day and rob the two 
banks of the town. 

Coffeyville is a quiet, prosperous little 
village near the edge of Kansas, with a 
population of three thousand. The 
farms that surround it are rich and 
productive. That the two banks, Con- 
don’s and the First National, were like- 
wise prosperous and could be made pro- 
ductive Bob had good reason to believe. 
He knew Coffeyville and the surround- 
ing country as he knew his own home. 
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October 5, scarcely three months after 
the Adair robbery, was the day chosen 
for the raid. The harvest was past, the 
farmers’ wheat and oats sold, and by 
the economic law of the country the 
bank vaults should be plethoric. Also, 
the day was a crisp, clear one, with the 
frosty sharpness that sets a prairie man's 
blood to tingling. Men could fight or 
love or sing lustily on such a day—the 
air has a quality of intoxication when it 
blows keen, frost purified, to warn slug- 
gish blood that winter is preparing. It 
was a day to make boasters of cowards 
and to quicken the steps of a loafer. 

The five men rode into town from the 
south at half past nine in the morning, 
swinging from Maple street, one block 
away fromthe public square, intoanalley 
that ran parallel to and between Eighth 
and Ninth streets. Here-they tied their 
norses, put on absurd and ineffectual 
disguises, bristling false beards and 
fierce moustaches, and marched down 
thealley. They came out upon the pub- 
lic square opposite to Condon’s bank, 
which occupied an isolated building in 
the center of the plaza. Somewhat to 
the north of the alley’s mouth and on 
the eastern side of the square was the 
First National bank. 

According to agreement, Grattan Dal- 
ton, Broadwell and Powers ran across 
to Condon’s, while Bob and Emmet 
held on tothe First National. The two 
parties were timed to begin operations 
at the same moment. 

At Condon’s Grattan Dalton was in 
command. He stationed Broadwell at 
one of the two doors leading into the 
bank and set Powers to guard the other, 
while he, holding out a two-bushel 
wheat sack suggestively, ordered the 
cashier to put the whole ‘of the bank’s 
treasures therein. The cashier was a 
man of quick wit. His reply came in- 
stantly, ‘‘ The time lock is on and won’t 
go off until 9.45.’’ He had made a 
hasty guess—for the vault door was un- 
locked—but it was a fortunate one. 
Grattan looked at the clock, saying :— 

‘« The time’ll be up in three minutes ; 
we'll wait.’’ He leaned against the 
railing, his pistol covering the bank 
officials. ‘The three minutes’ delay se- 
cured” by the cashier’s ready duplicity 


proved fatal to the Dalton ambition, for 
in that time a score of citizens had 
armed themselves at Isham’s hardware 
store on the plaza and were shattering 
the plate glass windows of Condon’s 
with volleys from Winchesters, pistols 
and shotguns. 

Meanwhile Bob and Emmet had 
robbed the First National bank, one 
holding the two officials at the point of 
his gun while the other stuffed $20,000 
of the bank’s money into a grain sack. 
Driving the cashier and teller before 
them, Bob and Emmet started for the 
front door; but so quickly had the citi- 
zens armed themselves and begun the 
battle against the outlaws that the two 
changed their plans and emerged from 
the rear entrance of the building. 

As they turned north in the alley, on 
their way to Eighth street and an inter- 
secting lane that led near to the place 
where their horses stood, a young hard- 
ware clerk confronted them, fresh armed 
from Isham’s store. He was ordered to 
stop, but he did not understand the 
order, and one of the two shot him. 
Others in the alley disappeared, leaving 
the way clear to Eighth street. Turn- 
ing into that street and coming up op- 
posite to the square, they saw the battle 
waging between their companions in 
Condon’s and the citizens. A shoe- 
maker and his friend stood near the 
northeast corner of the square, armed. 
Both of them were fired upon by Bob 
who was guarding the rear while Em- 
met carried the sack of treasure. 

Bob's shots drew the attention of the 
cashier and the teller of the First Na- 
tional, who after being driven from the 
bank had armed themselves at the ad- 
joining store. ‘The cashier, within the 
door of the hardware store, knelt to 
shoot, but Bob Dalton saw him. There 
was a quick report, and the cashier fell 
forward. Continuing west, Bob and 
Emmet gained the intersecting lane, 
running through the alley in which the 
horses stood, as Grattan, Broadwell and 
Powers, with $3,000, that had been 
gathered up from the money draws, left 
Condon’s and came towards them under 
a terrific fire from Isham’s store on the 
east side of the square. 

Broadwell had been slightly wounded 
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at the bank, Powers was hit as he ran 
across the square, and Grattan Dalton 
got a bullet before he reached the horses. 
But none of them was disabled, and the 
reassembled five, somewhat sheltered by 
a team drawn up in the alley, turned to 
face the fire that had become too fierce 
to admit of mounting. The town mar- 
shal, coming into the alley west of the 
robbers, was killed by a bullet from 
Grattan Dalton’s Winchester. The 
tethered team broke loose, and, begin- 
ning to plunge, were killed by Powers, 
whose aim they had blocked. 

John Kloehr, whose livery stable cor- 
nered on the alley and the square, came 
out to the rear of his barn armed with 
a Winchester, not fifty feet from the 
outlaws’ position. Bob Dalton saw the 
gleam of Kloehr’s gun. between the 
cracks of a board fence and raised his 
rifle to shoot. But he was too late, for 
Kloehr’s bullet doubled him up before 
he could fire. Grattan saw his brother 
fall, then turned to kill the man whose 
aim had been so true. Kloehr was 
again too quick, and Grattan fell with 
a bullet in his throat. 

Emmet Dalton mounted his horse, 
transferred the sack of treasure from 
Bob’s saddle to his own and spurred 
out of the alley. Powers, as he was 
vaulting to the saddle, received a shot 
in the breast from one of the party at 
Isham’s store, and tossing his gun in 
the air, fell back beside Bob and Grat- 
tan Dalton. Broadwell mounted un- 
harmed to race after the flying Em- 
met. 

It was not in young Emmet’s nature, 
however, to desert his brother Bob, 
who had been his model and hero since 
he could remember; and before he 
reached the end of the alley he deliber- 
ately turned and rode back to his 


brother’s side. He attempted to raise 
the limp body to his horse, when a 
rifle bullet shattered his right shoulder. 
He tried to lift his brother with his 
left hand; a charge of buckshot struck 
him in the back, and he fell uncon- 
scious. 

As Broadwell raced west through the 
alley a young man fired two shots from 
behind a barnyard fence, almost point 
blank into his body, but the outlaw 
held his seat, swaying and cursing as 
he urged his horse toward the open 
country. Half a mile from the town 
he fell from the saddle, and a pursuing 
posse found him dead. 

Young Emmet Dalton recovered from 
his wounds sufficiently to be tried for 
murder and to be given a life term in 
the Kansas State Prison. Grattan, Bob, 
Broadwell and Powers were buried, 
and Coffeyville went armed for months 
in fear of the vengeance of the Dalton 
sympathizers. Kloehr, the accurate 
shooting liveryman, received a letter 
threatening his life about the time the 
Chicago bankers forwarded him a 
diamond studded gold badge bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ The Emergency Arose: 
the Man Appeared.’’ On the reverse 
was inscribed: ‘‘ Presented by friends 
in Chicago, who admire nerve and 
courage when displayed in defense of 
social order.’’ 

Bob Dalton was a skilful player of the 
outlaws’ game, but the cards ‘‘ went 
against him” at Coffeyville, and he 
‘tried to make good’’ with a bluff. 
His bluff was ‘‘ called,’’ and the fame 
of Jesse James as the greatest of the 
craft remains to this day undimmed. 
There were able defenders of the social 
order to check that terrible ambition, 
and to illustrate once again that law 
and order must prevail. 
















































‘ THE “PAULINE” 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON M 


A Missouri tramp was the boat “‘ Pauline,’’ 
An’ she ran in ’78; 

She was warped in the hull an’ broad o’ beam, 

An’ her engines sizzled with wastin’ steam, 

An’ a three-mile jog against the stream a 
Was her average runnin’ gait. 

Sing ho! fer the rickety ‘‘ Pauline’’ maid, 

The rottenest raft in the Bismarck trade, 
An’ her captain an’ her mate. 





The new ‘‘ North Queen’’ come up in June, 
Fresh launched from the St. Jo ways, 

As speedy a craft as the river'd float, ; 

She could buck the bends like a big-horn goat, 

An’ she hauled astern o’ that ‘‘ Pauline’’ boat 
On one o’ them nice spring days. 

Sing ho! fer the ‘* Pauline,’’ puffin’ hard, 

With her captain up on the starboard guard 
A-watchin’ the ‘‘ North Queen ’’ raise. 


The ‘‘Queen,’’ she drew to the ‘‘ Pauline’s”’ wheel | 
An’ her captain come a-bow; 

‘* 1’ll give yeh three miles the lead,’’ says he, 

‘“* An’ beat yeh at that into Old Santee.”’ 

“‘ Come on,”* says the “‘ Pauline’s’? chief, ‘an see. 
I’m a-waiting for yeh now.”’ | 

Sing ho! fer the captains, grim an’ white, 

With the smothered hate of an old-time fight, f 
An’ the chance for a new-time row. 


So the sassy ‘‘Queen’’ strung out behind 
An’ let the distance spread, 
Till the *‘ Pauline’’ headed Ackley’s Bend 
An’ herself come in at the lower end: 
Then her slow-bell speed begun to mend 
Fer the space that the old boat led. 
Sing ho! fer the clerks an’ the engineers, 
A-swabbin’ the grease on the runnin’ gears 
An’ settin’ the stroke ahead. | 
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Puff—puff ! they went by the flat sand-bars, 
Chug—chug ! where the currents spun, 
An’ the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ stokers were not to blame, 
Fer her tall black stacks were spoutin’ flame, 
But the *‘ Queen’ crawled up on her, just the same, 
Two miles to the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ one. 
Sing ho! fer the steam-chest’s poundin’ cough, 
A-shakin’ the nuts o’ the guy-rods off 
To the beat o’ the piston’s run. 


The *‘ Queen”’ pulled up on the old boat’s beam 
At the mouth o’ Chouteau Creek. 

An’ the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ captain stamped an’ swore, 

Fer the wood bulged out o’ the furnace door, 

An’ the steam-gauge hissed with the load it bore 
But she couldn’t do the trick. 

Sing ho! fer the pilot at the wheel, 

A-shavin’ the shoals on a twelve-inch keel, 

Enough to scare yeh sick. 





The ‘‘ Queen’”’ was doin’ her level best, 
An’ she wasn’t leadin’ far, 

Fer the ‘‘ Pauline’’ stuck like a barber’s leech, 

But she let her siren whistle screech 

When she led the way into Dodson’s Reach, 
Three miles from Santee Bar. 

Sing ho! fer the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ roustabout 

A-rollin’ the Bismarck cargo out, 

Big barrels o’ black pine tar. 
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The ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ chief was a sight to see, 
As he stood on the swingin’ stage. 
** T’ll beat that pop-eyed levee rat 
If he banks his fires with bacon fat; 
Pile in that tar an’ let her scat, 
An’ never mind the gauge.”’ 
Sing ho! for the boilers singein’ red, 
An’ the black smoke vomitin’ overhead 
From the furnace,—flamin’ rage. 





An’ she gained, that rattle-trap mud-scow did, 
While her wake got white with spray, 
An’ forty rods from the landin’-plank 
Her bow was a-beam o’ the ‘‘North Queen’s”’ flank, 
An’ her pilot rushin’ her fer the bank 
To block the *‘ North Queen’s’’ way. 
Sing ho! fer the boiler’s burstin’ roar, 
As they hurl them loose from the splitting floor, 
An’ tear the decks away. 


But the captain bold of the ex-‘* Pauune,’’ 
He didn’t stop a bit, 

Fer he flew with the wreckage through the air, 

An’ fell on the landin’, fair an’ square, 

An’ the *‘Queen’’ run in an’ found him there, 
R’ared up from where he'd lit. 

An’ he yelled: ‘‘ You rouster, I’ve won the race! 

Go git a boat that can keep uf mm 
Yer ‘North Queen’ doesn’t fit.’’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


R some time past it has been the intention of the editors of Leslie’s Monthly to give their 

readers a clear idea of what they regard as the most sinister development in American 

methods of government—the corrupt and corrupting Lobby. Innocent in its original motive, the 
Third House has grown with the growth of corporate interests throughout the country, battening 
on the alternate “grafts” of bribery and blackmail until in almost every State in the Union it 
has acquired an intluence upon legislation scarcely credible to persons unfamiliar with the facts. 

The amazing disclosures recently made in Missouri seem. to offer an excellent text for what 
we hope will be only the first of several articles setting forth as clearly as may be the organiza- 
tion, methods and accomplishments of the vicious Lobby system. The case of Missouri may be 
unusually black. We sincerely trust it is, but it is typical in kind, and what has been done to 
clean the Lobby there can be done in a score of other States. 

In a recent conversation with the editor of Leslie’s Monthly, the distinguished Circuit At- 
one of Louis, Joseph W. Folk, whose name is synonomous with practical and efficient 
reform, said :— 

“ The startling exposures of official venality in the Municipal Assembly of St. Louis and in 
the General Assembly of the State will, I believe, quicken the public conscience and result in 
arousing the people to the necessity of correcting the deplorable state of affairs. The people of 
Missouri are honest; that is, the vast majority of them are, and they have it in their power to 
remedy the things that have dishonored and oppressed them. There is a healthier sentiment in 
this State to-day and a more earnest striving for civic righteousness than ever before. 

“Missouri is leading the way in the fight for go overnment now being made all over 
the country. The whole boodle system that disgraced the State has been laid bare. Bribery is no 
longer considered a conventional offense. The corrupt Lobby will no longer be tolerated in leg- 
islative halls. The people of Missouri now know how they have been plundered by their trusted 
servants, and if I do not mistake the public temper, they will take the government into their 
hands again and demand that public office be held for good, not for private gain, and that civic 
honor be placed above sordid greed.” 

We believe that Mr. Folk is a true prophet. 
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Salus popult saprema 
lex esto. 


F all the by-products of the Trust 
O the most poisonous is the Lobby. 
The Trust did not create the 
Lobby, but it has become its guide, 
comforter and friend, and the Lobby in 
return serves the Trust with truly fra- 
ternal devotion. Not that the prime 
object of the Trust is to debauch. It is 
not. A Trust is simply consolidated 
business, while the Lobby is the con- 
solidated method of getting business 
done by law. When the Trust buys 
legislation through the Lobby, it is 
bribery ; when the Lobby extorts money 
for legislation enacted or deferred, it is 
blackmail. These are ugly words. The 
crime itself often looks less unpleasant. 
Suppose, for instance, the upright 
and respected Mr. Brown is made Presi- 
dent of.the P.& S.R.R. Last year 
the running expenses of the road ate up 


Salus octop: suprema 
lex esto. 


its entire receipts. The stockholders 
were discontented. The former Presi- 
dent was superseded, and Mr. Brown 
was put in to effect economies and pay 
dividends. Brown sets to work. Ex- 
penses are cut down right and left. The 
books promise to show a credit balance, 
which will mean four per cent. per an- 
num to every shareholder. The future 
is rosy. But suddenly come rumors 
that the traction companies of the State 
are paying taxes on too small an as- 
sessed valuation. Bills, three of them, 
are introduced into the legislature, 
general on the face of them, but really 
directed at the P. & S. R. R. Mr. 
Brown knows that a hold-up is in pro- 
gress, yet his righteous arguments are 
unheeded. Popular agitation increases, 
and just then comes a hint that if the 
Lobby can be placated the public surely 
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can. Now, as everybody knows, bri- 
bery is abhorrent to Mr. Brown, but 
what is he to do? He is the trusted 
servant of his corporation. Is he to 
stand and see his railroad bled to death 
when a matter of $5,000 (to be duly 
credited to the incidental expense ac- 
count) would stop the trouble, save the 
precious dividends, and make his own 
reputation as arailroad man? There is 
acase. Put yourself in Mr. Brown’s 
place, and see his temptation. 

View it as kindly as you will, the 
Lobby must be regarded as the wors¢ 
breeder of temptation in public life to- 
day. It is the twin brother of the Ring. 
This was not always so. Twenty-five 
years ago it was one of the clean things 
of American politics. Citizens went be- 
fore their legislative bodies simply as 
citizens, to protest against bad and to 
endorse good laws. 

We take Missouri as an example both 
of the good Lobby and the bad. She is 
now in the throes of a volcanic ex- 
plosion, which has laid bare stratum 
under stratum of the Lobby, long cov- 
ered by successive layers of dirt. Fora 
quarter of a century back her story is 
now plain to read. 

Years ago, following the example of 
Chicago and other large cities of the 
United States, public spirited men and 
women of St. Louis drafted a bill for a 
Juvenile Court law for the correction of 
perverse boys and girls under the age of 
18 years, with the object of segregating 
this class from inveterate offenders. 
Feeling against the bill ran strong. 
It was denounced as a step towards 
paternalism. So determined appeared 
the opposition that one of the Circuit 
Judges of the city of St. Louis used his 
personal influence to defeat the measure. 
Its advocates then organized a Lobby 
and waited on the legislators at the 
capitol. These men included promi- 
nent and unselfish citizens, who with- 
out pay, or hope of it, and purely in a 
spirit of good citizenship, lobbied among 
the legislators. They formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the State 
Solons and pleaded for Juvenile Correc- 
tion until their cause was won and the 
bill passed. The total amount of their 
expenses was $100. 


Very different was the corrupt Lobby 
which at the last session smashed by a 
single vote the repeal bill introduced to 
relieve Missouri from the strangle hold 
of the Baking Powder Trust, whose 
annual sales in the State amounted to 
$3,500,000. Placed on the statute books 
by enactment of the legislature of 1899 
was a law prohibiting the sale of baking 
powders containing alum. This law 
had been passed ostensibly in the in- 
terests of public health, really because 
all powders not made by the Trust con- 
tained a small and innocuous percen- 
tage of alum. The bill was passed sur- 
reptitiously, Lon V. Stevens, at that 
time Governor of the State, asserting 
that when he signed it he was entirely 
ignorant of its true purpose. It is in- 
teresting to know that similar legisla- 
tion has been attempted by the Baking 
Powder Trust in twenty-seven States. 

The friends of a repeal measure were 
legion. To overcome their agitation 
the Trust literally flooded the upper 
branch of the Assembly with bribe 
money. One vote, that of Senator 
Farris, cost it $2,500. The Lieut.- 
Governor, who was also the presiding 
officer of the Senate, was paid $1,500. 
Other Senators received $1,000 apiece. 
Daniel J. Kelley, of New York, pro- 
prietor of a so-called Health Society jour- 
nal manipulated the Trust’s operations. 
Repeal legislation was attempted at the 
rgo1 and 1903 sessions and defeated each 
time by the use of a boodle fund. 

In the last session of the legislature 
at Jefferson City the effrontery of the 
Lobby became sublime. A plausible es- 
timate places the boodle then squan- 
dred by the Baking Powder Trust at 
$50,000. ‘‘ It was the highest priced 
legislature I ever ran up against,” re- 
marked Kelley, and it probably was. 
Market prices for legislators, sanctioned 
by time-honored custom, were wholly 
upset. Every man was trying to reap a 
golden harvest ‘more quickly than his 
neighbor. Not only was all sense of 
shame gone, but apparently all fear of 
detection. One Senator deposited seven 
$1,000 bills in his bank the day after 
the legislature adjourned ; another, re- 
turning to his St. Louis ward, invited 
the boys to drink, and throwing down 























Former Governor and present Senator William Joel Stone of Missouri, the shrewdest politician of the south- 
west, whose record in connection with the Baking Powder Trust has won him most unenviable notoriety. 


a $1,000 bill asked the bartender to 
‘take the price out of that.’’ Jealousy 
and hate cropped out too. Mere chance 
put Joseph W. Folk, the local circuit 
attorney of St. Louis, on the track and 
brought Attorney-General Crow to his 
side. Four Senators were, indicted for 
bribery. The Lobby was disrupted, and 
its unquestioned chiefs driven into ex- 
ile, while the Lieut.-Governor of the 
State was forced to make the most hu- 
miliating confession ever dragged from 
so high an official in this country. 
That is the other picture. The vol- 
unteer and public-spirited Lobby, with 
its bill of expenses totaling $100, had 
developed into the most mischievous 
institution of modern times, spending 
$50,000 in its effort to defeat a single 
honest bill, and wrecking the reputa- 


tion of the fifth State in tthe Union. 

In the early eighties the Lobby grew 
into a regular and systematic business. 
Its personnel was made up principally of 
the representatives of the railroad com- 
panies. One of the most picturesque 
characters at that time was the late Col- 
onel John O’Day, a strong political 
leader and a corporation attorney of 
transcendent ability. While he repre- 
sented many diversified interests, his 
chief employer was the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad Company. He 
was followed by Martin L. Clardy, who 
acted in behalf of the Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Iron Mountain R. R. Co. 
Then came Judge Henry S. Priest, who 
is to-day the general counsel of the 
‘* $90,000,000’’ Street Railway Trust of 
St. Louis. 























This triumvirate drew its influence 
from personal popularity, a decisive 
political following, and the prestige 
given by the wealth behind it. In that 
time argument had more force than 
money, and by reason of their standing, 
political, financial and social, the chiefs 
of the Lobby were paid enormous sal- 
aries. Each of them retired from the 
arena of legislative activity wealthy men. 

As time went ona more perfect or- 
ganization of the Lobby became essen- 
tial to the proper transaction of its 
growing volume of business. Scores 
of lobbyists flocked to Jefferson City, 
each representing some individual inter- 
est, but no important job could go 
through uncountenanced by some rec- 
ognized leader of the Third House, who 
would, unless the matter demanded his 
personal attention, turn it over to some 
subordinate, with strict injunctions to 
report progress to him. For many 
years these leaders formed a second tri- 
umvirate: Col.William H. Phelps, pop- 
ularly known as “ Bill,’’ Col. John J. 
Carrolland Capt. John W. Farris—rather 
a military company. 

Carroll served a term in Congress 
from St. Louis and was twice elected 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee. Two years ago he retired from 
the State Lobby and recently went to 
Washington, where he now represents 
the railroad affairs of the Northern Se- 
curities Company. ‘‘ Bill’’ Phelps* is 
the Missouri ‘‘ Legislative Agent’ of 
the Gould millions invested in the Mis- 
souri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern, and Wabash Railroad 
Companies, and the St. Louis Termi- 
nal Association. He is one of the most 
conspicuous factors in the Missouri de- 
mocracy and, in spite of a bitter fight 
made against him by United States Sen- 
ator William J. Stone, aided by Col. 
William J. Bryan, he was elected a Del- 
egate-at-Large to the last national 
Democratic convention. He is a vin- 
dictive politician, a staunch friend and a 
bitter foe. Asa lawyer he ranks with 
the best. Known toevery railroad man 
and politician in the State of Missouri, 
he never boards a train without shaking 
hands with the brakeman, the fireman 
and others of the crew. He isa stu- 
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. western Missouri. 


* Since the session of the grand jury Col. Phelps has retired to parts unknown. 
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dent of human character and an ency- 
clopzedia upon the public record of every 
man who has been a member of the 
General Assembly within ten years. 

The Community of Interest idea is as 
prominent in the Lobby as in the Trusts. 
Developments have shown that the 
Lobby of Missouri has not been back- 
ward in this commercial advancement, 
and to-day it stands as perhaps the most 
singular combination of wealth in the 
entire world. Formerly the steam and 
street railroad corporations had a dozen 
representatives at Jefferson City, but 
gradually ‘‘ Bill’’ Phelps became their 
all in all. The immensity of his re- 
sponsibility may be judged by the fact 
that the value of the steam railroads of 
Missouri is computed by the State Board 
of Equalization at $360,000,000; the 
street railway systems at $125,000,000, 
or an aggregate of $485,000,000. He 
is also the agent for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Bell Telephone 
Company and the Schoolbook Trust. 
At the recent session of the legislature 
the duties of Phelps were so manifold 
that he was obliged to employ subordi- 
nates. His selection of aides was an- 
other indication of his far-seeing shrewd- 
ness. To handle the Democratic forces 
he employed Joe Shannon, of Kansas 
City, the most influential politician in 
On the Republican 
side his welfare was guarded by ‘* Fire 
Alarm’’ John Flanagan, of Jasper Coun- 
ty. Flanagan served three terms inthe 
legislature, and won his appellation of 
‘* Fire Alarm’’ from the torridity of his 
speeches. How well Phelps managed 
the interests of his clients is attested by 
the fact that not one bill inimical to the 
railroads, the telegraph and telephone 
companies and the Schoolbook Trust 
received favorable consideration. 

‘‘T’d rather have Bill Phelps’ block 
of free transportation than half a mil- 
lion dollars to control legislation,’’ said 
a former State official at Jefferson City 
one day, and he stated as his reason that 
a legislator who would decline to accept 
money had no hesitancy in riding ona 
railroad pass, although in either case he 
is guilty of accepting a bribe. Between 
January 1 and March 25 of this year the 
legislature was in session, and during 











These four men controlled in great measure the legislative forces of the Lobby 





























Sen. Charles A. Smith, of St. Louis,“ one of the boys.” 


that period 125 out of 175 members of 
the General Assembly used free railroad 
tickets. This meant a dead loss to the 
railroad companies of about $15,000. 
Would this money be given away if the 
investment represented no return ? 
Next to the railroad corporations it is 
the Fire and Life Insurance companies, 
the Trust companies and the banks that 
are most vitally affected by legislation. 
This clientele was looked after largely 
by Christopher Ellerbe, of St. Louis, 
and Captain John W. Farris, father of 
the Crawford County Senator, Frank 
Farris. Another political genius who 
performed conspicuous Lobby serv- 
ices, but who acted rather independent- 
ly of the others, is William Joel 
Stone, the present junior United States 
Senator from Missouri, who on account 
of his slick and noiseless methods is 
known throughout the State as ‘‘Gum 
Shoe Bill.’’ The Lobby has learned 
to know him well as agent for the For- 
eign Security Companies doing business 
in his State, as protector of the brew- 
ing interests, and as trusted adviser of 
the street railway companies of Mis- 


Sen. John F. Morton, of Ray County,‘ King of the Lobby.” 


souri. In 1899 the street railway com- 
panies of St. Louis were assessed at only 
$7,000,000, and Stone protested against 
any increase in the valuation. To-day 
they are paying taxes on $20,000,000. 

A little later Stone was employed 
by the Baking Powder Lobby at an ex- 
pense, it issaid, of $5,000. It was not 
money alone that the Lobby depended 
upon. Some sop of sentiment must be 
thrown to the public, and ‘‘ Gum Shoe 
Bill’’ was the chosen instrument. In 
an address made to the legislature, but 
intended for a much wider audience, 
the ex-Governor and present Senator 
from Missouri assumed an attitude of 
outraged citizenship. 

‘*T appear before you,’’ said he, ‘‘at 
the request of the Health Society of 
Missouri. This association is composed 
of Missouri people—good people, both 
men and women—living in different 
parts of the State, with headquarters at 
St. Louis.’’ 

And then, after expatiating with bit- 
terness upon the selfish efforts of the 
rival baking powder companies to repeal 
the law, which prohibited them from 
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and protected the interests of their clients 


with 


rare 


skill and fidelity. 


























Sen. W. P. Sullivan, of Christian County, 

now under indictment, 
doing a perfectly legitimate business in 
Missouri, on account of the harmless ad- 
mixture of alum in their commodities, 
he exclaimed in an outburst of splendid 
indignation, ‘‘ Can greed put on a more 
ghastly aspect than this ?”’ 

Unhappily for eloquence, when the 
grand jury took up the subject of legis- 
lative boodling and discovered that the 
$20,000,000 Baking Powder Trust had 
used boodle to further its legislative 
desires, the character and scope of 
Stone’s ‘‘ health association ’’ was laid 
bare. Briefly, ‘‘the good people—both 
men and women’’—who composed the 
society were, according to sworn testi- 
mony, just three in number—Daniel J. 
Kelley, prime lobbyist for the Trust; an 
itinerant Baptist preacher, and William 
J. Stone himself, while the headquarters 
in St. Louis were none other than the per- 
sonal offices of ‘‘Gum Shoe Bill.’’ No 
more impudent deception could be prac- 
ticed upon the public, but unhappily 
Stone himself can be reached by public 
censure alone. Since he was not a pub- 
lic officer of the State of Missouri, his 


Sen. Frank Farris, of Crawford County 


indicted for 
wholesale briber 


‘‘retainer’’ from the Trust must be con- 
sidered as a retainer, not a bribe. 

Bill Phelps and Senator Stone had 
been political partners for fifteen years. 
In storm and sunshine they were as Da- 
mon and Pythias. But there was one 
thing Bill Phelps loved better than Bill 
Stone—his Lobby. When Stone in- 
truded there he protested. Then Stone 
went further. From his own glass house 
he denounced Phelps as a lobbyist. 

‘We both suck eggs,’’ replied Phélps, 
** but Stone hides the shells At first 
the politicians refused to believe that 
Bill Phelps and hisGum Shoe namesake 
had parted company, but it was true. 

Within the legislature itself the allies 
of the Lobby were organized with equal 
perfection. Evidence has shown that 
the General Assembly of Missouri was 
controlled at the last session of the 
legislature by ten men. Frank Farris, 
of Crawford County, and John F. Mor- 
ton, of Ray, known as “‘ King of the 
Lobby,’’ were the ‘‘big guns.’’ Farris 
was the orator of the two, and though 
suspicion often pointed to him as a man 
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with a price, he covered his tracks to 
perfection. Morton was similar in every 
respect but one. Farris concealed his 
counection with the Lobby. Morton 
was openly its champion. Wherever 
he “could he spoke in its interest, de- 
fended it when it was assailed, and 
flatly asserted that more public good 
came from the Lobby than from any- 
where else in the halls of the legisla- 
ture. Without it, he declared, all sorts 
of detrimental bills could be foisted upon 
the makers of the laws. 

So in the Senate. In the lower 
house eight men held the other seven 
score safe. Their judgment was un- 
questioned, and in special legislation 
the body of the house voted blindly in 
the lead of these men. 

With the material at hand the Lobby 
relied on method to bring about its 
wishes. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that a bill, drawn up by the best lawyers 
in some community, promising great 
benefits to the public, but danger to 
some patron of the Lobby, is intro- 
duced in the General Assembly. The 
first act of the Lobby is to ascertain 
where the bill came from. It is possible 
that it may have been introduced, ‘‘ by 
request.’’ In this instance a friendly 
Senator approaches the gentleman who 
introduced the bill, and asks that it be 
withdrawn. During these preliminar- 
ies the Lobby does not appear, but its 
agent does his best ‘‘in a friendly way’’ 
to stop the bill then and there. If he 
fails the Lobby gets to work. As soon 
as the bill goes to committee, the pres- 
sure begins. As a general thing the 
Lobby has one or more friends on each 
of the Standing Committees, These are 
asked to smother the bill, if practicable, 
and if there is too much strength be- 
hind the measure, to defer action as long 
as possible. Presuming that this too 
fails, the next step is to have the bill 
returned to the committee ‘‘so that per- 
sons whose interests it affects may be 
heard from.’’ The fourth period in the 
life of a measure to be garroted by 
the Lobby is when it is made a special 
order of business and then laid over in- 
formally. Should this prove futile the 
Lobby makes it a point to prevent a 
quorum. Beaten once more, the Lobby 


plays trumps. The bill is so smothered 
with amendments that even its father 
would not recognize it. 

How is this done? Evidence before 
the Cole County and St. Louis grand 
juries reveals how brazen the Lobby 
can become. One of the franchise 
measures, a just bill to tax the fran- 
chise of public service corporations, 
had survived all the first blows of the 
Lobby. It was in proper shape for pas- 
sage, and its friends had every reason 
to believe it would go to a vote and re- 
ceive the sanction of the Senate. But 
the Lobby was ready. 

‘There is a curtain just behind the 
chair of the president of the Senate,”’ 
confessed Ljieut-Governor John A. 
Lee, formerly president of the Senate. 
‘‘Behind this curtain Bill Phelps 
and another man stood, writing amend- 
ment after amendment. These a page 
carried past the president and down the 
aisles to the desk of Senator Frank Far- 
tis. Farris offered the amendments as 
fast as they reached him. I don’t know 
how many amendments were sent to 
him, but they were enough to confuse 
the entire house, and, when Farris got 
through, the bill was as effectually killed 
as if it had never had life.’’ 

But these gentle tricks of the Lobby 
are overshadowed by its chief weapon. 
This consists in holding up the General 
Appropriation bill. In this there is 
more trickery than in anything else that 
the Lobby of the Missouri legislature 
is responsible for, and it brings more 
results than any other Lobby method. 
Besides it doesn’t waste a dollar. The 
State pays out for the maintenance of 
the public institutions and for salaries 
connected with them, something like 
three million dollars annually. This 
money must come by appropriation 
from the General Assembly. Every 
one of these institutions must have an 
appropriation to exist, and its officers 
must look to their State representative 
for their pay and for the means of con- 
ducting the particular-asylum they may 
be connected with. The institutions 
are scattered all over the State and each 
Senator has one or more in his district. 
It is but natural that he should strive 
to get all he can for his constituents. 
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He knows that for each 





dollar short of the re- 
quisite amount he will 
be called to an account- 
ing, and hischief concern, 
when he leaves for the 
capitol is this appropria- 
tion. Failure, he realizes, 
cannot be explained, and 
if he comes back without 
the vote of the Senate 
appropriating the neces- 
sary funds, he will meet 
a political doom worse 
than exile. The Lobby 
knows this and makes 
capital out of it. 

Take a case. The Sen- 
ate has a bill before it re- 
ducing railroad fare from 
three to two cents a mile. 
This bill has lived through 
the early assaults, as nar- 
rated in the foregoing and 
has come to a vote of 
life and death. ‘‘John 
Brown” is one of those 
unalterably in favor of 
the bill. He is incorrupt- 
ible. Stupidity he has 
never been accused of 
and he cannot be lured 
into a mistake in. an- 
nouncing his vote. There 
is only one way to reach 
him and that is through 
the appropriation. Smith is the Lobby’s 
agent within the chamber. 

‘*Smith,’’ says the Lobby, ‘‘ Brown 
swears he is going to vote for this bill. 
Tell him if he does you will hold up the 
Appropriation bill for his district.’’ 
Smith carries the message. The Lobby 
is not known in it, but poor Brown sees 
his political elimination if he antagon- 
izes the powers that be, and in exchange 
for fair treatment of his constituents casts 
his vote as the Lobby wishes. 

But the gentle persuasion of ‘‘ sand- 
bagging,’’ and ‘‘influence’’ yield in 
effectiveness to the paramount power 
of ‘‘ the stuff.’’ Money talks. The con- 
fessions made to Circuit Attorney Folk 
by former Senators Charles Schweick- 
ardt and Fred C. Busche, of St. Louis, 
portray the full extent of the Lobby’s 
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Former Lieutenant-Governor John A. Lee, whose conf 
grand jury wrought havoc with the Lobby 





n before the 


methods. Busche is a man of large 
business affairs and was elected to the 
Senate three consecutive terms extend- 
ing from 1887 to 1899. He acknowl- 
edged that in this time he had received 
$15,000 for all the work he had done 
to advance the interests of the Lobby. 
At the beginning of each session he was 
paid a retainer bribe of $500, from the 
steam railroad interests, and a similar 
amount from the street railroad com- 
panies. As bills affecting his corpora- 
tion clients came up he was paid ad- 
ditional bribe money. He declared that 
when he went to the legislature he in- 
tended faithfully to abide by the wishes 
of his constituents and shun dishonest 
associations. His first experience with 
the Lobby came when he received 
notice that a bill to place a flagman at 
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every railroad crossing in the State 
would be introduced. 

‘* Bill’’ Phelps was the man who con- 
veyed the information and it was he who 
drew up the bill. After the bill was 
presented Phelps asked Busche how he 
intended to vote. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ replied Busche. 

‘* Well,’ said Phelps ‘‘just vote 
against it.’’ 

Busche understood perfectly that it 
was a ‘‘sandbag ’’ measure and was as- 
tonished to find that a lobbyist was its 
author. At all events, out of pure 
honesty of motive, he went on record 
against the bill which was killed by an 
overwhelming vote. The next day 
Phelps went to Busche and thanked him 
for what he had done. 

‘‘ He pushed something in my pocket 
and hurried away,” said Busche in his 
confession; ‘‘ it was a $100 bill. I was 
ashamed to return it and so I kept it. 
That bill made me a full-fledged boo- 
dler.’’ 

It was not till confronted before the 
grand jury with Senator Schweickardt 
that Buscheconfessed. Eventhen he was 
afraid to refute his first denials and asked 
Folk, the Circuit Attorney, for time. 

‘Go home and pray,’’ sternly bade 
the Circuit Attorney, ‘‘pray to your 
God for divine guidance and return here 
in three days.’’ 

Busche did pray and he _ re- 
turned to the Circuit Attorney in 
tears. He was trembling like a fright- 
ened child and he could not wait in an 
outer office. 

‘*T have done as you told me,’’ he 
cried,’’ ‘‘and God has shown me the 
error of my ways. ‘Take me before the 
grand jury at once.”’ 

Senator Schweickardt, ‘unable to 
withstand the merciless questioning of 
Folk, broke down and made a full con- 
fession. He admitted being a tool of 
the Lobby and asserted that he con- 
trolled the votes of four other Senators 
on the Republican side. One instance 
he told of is worthy of repetition. 

‘* One measure had been voted on as 
was desired,’’ he said in his confession. 
‘*T cannot recall the exact bill, bu: 
the Senate had not adjourned for the 
day, after the vote, and I| wasstill at my 


desk when a page entered with a note 
addressed to ‘ Senator Schweickardt.’ I 
opened it. Inside was $1,000. Of 
course I knew what it was for and 
dividing it into four equal parts | paid 
it over immediately to the four Senators 
whose votes I controlled.’’ 

With these facts given to the public 
the question rises why has not the 
crime been exposed before. Sums have 
been disbursed by the Lobby varying 
between $250,000 spent to secure the 
passage of a bill favorable to St. Louis 
street railways, and a wretched little 
check for $250 to smother a resolution 
calling for a committee report on an 
unimportant measure. The answer is 
simple. Bribery is a crime in the dark. 
It is committed in secret and the law 
makes the bribe giver and the bribe 
taker equally guilty. Both parties to 
the crime have a double desire to keep 
their culpability as secret as possible, 
first because of their joint guilt in the 
eyes of the law and secondly because 
of their common reward bought at the 
expense of the people. 

In the case of Missouri it was pure 
chance that brought about the ruin 
of the Lobby. On the statute books 
there is a law regulating the style 
and price of text books for the schools 
and the contract for this was in the 
hands of the Schoolbook Trust. A rival 
firm wanted to get a foothold in the 
State and developments show that the 
Ring was at its service. A bill was 
drawn up to change the system, which 
would have meant a fortune to the rival 
concern. In the legislature its chief 
opponent was Joe Shannon, and he 
gathered a band about him who were 
dubbed the ‘‘Filipinos.’’ The fight 
was a desperate one. Speaker White- 
cotton was an advocate of the bill and 
was accused of trying to force it through 
by gag methods. It finally came toa 
vote and the bill was defeated. White- 
cotton left the chair declaring :— 

‘“There is boodle here; it sticks 
out.”’ 

The words had a singular effect. 
They called for an investigation, and 
Judge Hazel was called on to empanel 
a special grand jury. It was done, 
and then the strength of Folk’s char- 
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acter became apparent. Noone in or out 
of the State believed for a minute that 
the Jefferson City inquiry would be as 
far-reaching ‘as it has become. That 
was because it was thought that Folk 
would not be able to get at the evidence. 
In this they were deceived. Quietly he 
gathered evidence and sent it to At- 
torney-General E. C. Crow, and this ev- 
idence led to Lieut.-Governor John A. 
Lee. He was cornered and twice went 
before the Cole 
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half of the Baking Powder Trust, Kel- 
ley always worked under an assumed 
name, that of ‘‘ Mr. Brown. He ap- 
peared seldom at the capitol. Most of 
his business with the senators was con- 
ducted in St. Louis. Usually the Sen- 
ate took a recess from Friday until Mon- 
day, and in the intervening days the 
boodlers met for consultation. They 
stopped at the best hotels, lived lavishly 
as princes, circulated money with gen- 
erosity, and 








County grand 
jury with a 
denial of all 
knowledge on 
his lips. Then 
Folk and Crow 
caught him. 
It was the evi- 
dence of ‘‘ that 
fellow Folk,’ 
as Lee called 
him, which 
staggered the 
second highest 
officer in the 
State. 

‘*T can tell 
you nothing 
except about 
the $1 ,o0o 
check that 
Daniel J. Kel- 
ley gave my 
brother Bob 
for me,’’ he 
said. 

‘* That is all 
ve wish at the 
present,’’ was 








held their 
heads high as 
honored mem- 
of the 
community. 
Still the agi- 
tation against 
the Baking 
Powder Trust 
continued, and 
during the last 
session of the 
legislature 
there seemed 
more than a 
possibility that 
the repeal bill 
might be re- 
ported by the 
Committee on 
Criminal Jur- 
isprudence, to 
which it had 
been referred. 
To obviate 
such a catas- 
trophe Chair- 
man James 


bers 











the quiet re- cy 
joinder of 
the Circuit Attorney of St. Louis. 

The evidence was forthcoming and 
an information was issued for the arrest 
of Kelley, who forthwith fled the coun- 
try. A subpoena was issued for Col. 
Bill Phelps, who has not since then 
made his appearance in the State of 
Missouri. 

The whole story of the Baking Pow- 
der Lobby then came to light. The 
tale is a thing to ponder over, for Kelley 
and his mates are very perfect examples 
of their type. 

In his visits to Jefferson City on be- 


Bill Phelps, the overshadowing figure in the 
tector of the Gould interests in Missouri, and at present in exile. 


| Orchard quiet- 
lyslipped away 
with the bill 
in his pocket, thus giving the impres- 
sion that it had been killed in commit- 
tee. For months it was a standing 
joke in legislative circles that Orchard 
had kept the bill so long in his hip 
pocket that he had warped his pan- 
taloons into ‘‘ high waters But there 
is little to jest at in the ore that after 
the adjournment of the legislature sze 
die, this man Orchard instructe ~ the clerk 
of the Senate, according to the latter’s 
sworn statement, to falsify the minutes by 
inserting a fictitious statement that the 
Committee on Jurisprudence had report- 


Lobby, long pro- 
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ed adversely upon the very bill against 
which he had not dared to go on record. 
Nor is it humorous that the Trust dis- 
tributed hundreds of dodgers intended to 
fool the public with the statement that 
the committee had considered the bill and 
rejected it as injurious to public health. 

Now it happened that Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor Lee was ambitious to become 
the chief executive of Missouri. His 
campaign was started a year ago and 
his posters littered the State from end 
to end. So confident were his hopes 
that this ex-drummer abandoned his 
regular business and gave himself over 
to a carnival of political scheming. 
Previously he had been the friend and 
active supporter of Senator Farris, who, 
through the use of money, controlled 
absolutely ten or twelve of hiscolleagues. 
Mr. Lee dickered with Farris on the 
baking powder deal and the two jointly 
handled the ‘‘ slush fund ’’ which crip- 
pled the legislation desired by the inde- 
pendent manufacturers. But with the 
approach of the 1903 session the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor saw that the Lobby was 
dangerous. To achieve his ambition he 
felt he must break with his friends, but 
in so doing he went too far, and at- 
tacked Senator Farris, who was a can- 
didate for Speaker pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate, supporting instead Thomas L. Ru- 
bey, a banker of La Plata. This act 
of the Lieutenant-Governor kindled the 
flame which subsequently consumed his 
own hopes and the hopes of Senator Far- 
ris, and paved the way for the exposure 
of Missouri’s legislative rottenness. 

In an open letter addressed to the 
‘‘ President of the State Senate,’’ Farris 
threw down the glove. 

‘* Since when,’’ he asked, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, ‘‘ did you decide to 
reform? Your position smacks of the 
alum taste.’’ 

The late Assembly had just convened 
when Daniel J. Kelley, bent on a sec- 
ond errand of bribery, came to St. Louis. 
Unaware of the friction between Lee 
and Farris, he opened negotiations for 
the purchase of the Senate. 

‘*T would like you to arrange your 
committees,” said Kelley to Lee, ‘‘as 
you did two years ago.’’ 

‘* How was that ?’’ asked Lee, feign- 
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ing to forget that he appointed the 
Criminal Jurisprudence Committee, 
whose personnel at the rgor session ex- 
actly suited Mr. Kelley. Kelley was 
astounded. Could it be, he asked him- 
self, that his most reliable Lobby aide 
had gone back on him? Impossible! 

‘*John,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve got $15,000 
to spend up there this winter ’’ (referring 
to Jefferson City). 

‘* Well you had better see Frank Far- 
ris about that,’’ Lee replied. There- 
upon Kelley saw Farris and the deal 
was made through that gentleman. Far- 
ris lost the fight for the Senate Speak- 
ership and this tended to embitter him 
still more against the man who had de- 
nounced him asa lobbyist. When the 
repeal measure was called up for final 
decision Farris, leading the trust forces, 
manipulated his strength so adroitly that 
a tie vote resulted, and Lee as the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate was com- 
pelled to declare himself. It was a 
dramatic moment. For a minute Lee 
stood erect on the rostrum and gazed at 
Farris. The latter was standing before 
his desk, his face pale and drawn but 
the very personification of unyielding 
determination. Lifting his voiceslightl 
and in quivering tones Farris pointea 
his finger at Lee and said :— 

‘‘Mr. President, we are waiting for 
you.’’ 

Again there was a death-like pause 
which was broken by the president’s 
trembling voice as he pronounced his 
‘*Aye’’ and put himself irrevocably on 
record against repeal. 

Ten days later, on March 25, of this 
year, Kelly handed to Robert E. Leean 
envelope containing a check for $1,000. 
‘*Give this to your brother John,’’ 
said Kelley, ‘‘ he will understand what 
it is for.’’ 

Quebec is Kelley’s address for the pres- 
ent. He is sojourning there with two 
other equally notorious gentlemen, 
Messrs. Greene and Gaynor, of Army 
scandal fame. 

This evidence gave Folk the oppor- 
tunity to bring to life all the Lobby 
dealings with the sworn law-makers of 
the State and he has not spared one of 
them. The Lobby of Missouri is a 


thing to read about, not tosee or touch. 
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Even if no criminal prosecutions can be 
carried through, still the exposure can- 
not fail to do good. ‘The slogan of anti- 
lobby and anti-boodle has been raised 
and will be the platform of the winning 
party at the next general election. 

But the remedy. A beginning has 
been made, and the credit is Joseph W. 
Folk’s. Itis not so much that he has 
convicted boodler aiter boodler in his 
city, and has been the main instrument 
in upsetting the State Lobby, though 
thatis much. His great accomplishment 
has been the sentiment which he has 
created throughout Missouri. Three 
years ago bribe giving was a crime on 
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whole political future. Right here is 
real hope for reform. If a citizen wants 
to influence legislation, he must do his 
work in public. Secret hearings, eve- 
ning chats in the Lobby, private person- 
al solicitation—all these must go. The 
ublic once for all must distrust any 
neasure supported by a secret Lobby. 

And one other suggestion made by 
the grand jury richly deserves adoption. 
Every franchise proved to have been 
secured through bribery should, by that 
proof alone, be rendered null and void. 
Fraudulent franchises are, after all, 
merely a fine name for stolen goods, and 
the receiver of them must have no more 


1 
I 
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the statute books, but the blood of protection under the law than the sec- 
good people was not stirred by it. To-  ond-hand dealer who, with his eyes wide 
day a legislator conferring in private open, buys the burglar’s booty at a 
with a recognized lobbyist, risks his fraction of its real value. 
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A MOCKING BIRD 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
Thou feathe red minstrel p rched in der tree 
Thou bird-magician vat, 2 
Tri kster of lune , f ’ b 3 7 14 hy note 
Thv rivals’ son rs and s fo thee! 
Thou sorcerer of song, tth melody 
Lure us lo li len a hy nder throat 
Is full of magic, 6 f 
Mimic of music, st 
Chatter of blackbird, 3 
Joy of the jay, and f fi thrush, 
Alnd every th hird has known, 
IT heard him jesting for a 
Softly upon the nu rma gush 
Of lyric love Th l him call his own. 
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CHAPTER XVI—CONTINUED. 


O the reconstructed firm of Dent and 
Doherty became possessed of one of 
the deepest holes and best-appointed 

claims on the celebrated Eureka Lead, 
and all within a few minutes, for it took 
the man Charles nolongerto collect such 
chattels as were worth his master’s while 
to take away with him. ‘Thus, ere the 
diggings were astir again for the after- 
noon, the new owners were alone in 
their unforeseen glory, and one of them 
at least was still capering and singing 
in his joy. But over Denis a cloud had 
already fallen, and there was a blacker 
cloud on Jimmy when he grasped the 
cause. 

‘* It's Moseley,’’ said Denis. ‘‘ This 
is horribly unfair to him1’’ 

‘Unfair? Didn't he want to be out 
of it? Wasn’t he longing to go home?”’ 

‘*T don’t like it,’’ persisted Denis. 
‘*T played a trick on him, but I never 
thought it would turn out like this. I 
thought we should spend months doing 
what we've after all had done for us.”’ 
He raised his brooding eyes from the 
ground, and there was the buggy still in 
view, laboring in and out among the 
tents. ‘‘ Jimmy, you stay on theclaim!”’ 
he cried, and dashed after it on the spur 
on the moment. ; 

‘‘What’s happened?’’ asked the late 
sinker pleasantly. ‘‘We haven't for- 
gotten anything, have we ?”’ 

‘‘No, but I have,’’ panted Denis, 
“and if you can help me I’ll beas grate- 
ful again to you. There’s a chum of 
ours who left us only this morning. 
He was sick of it; but he little knew the 
luck that was in store for us. His 
name’s Moseley, and he was going 
home in the first ship, which will be 
your ship, but you will probably over- 
take him on the road to-night.’’ 


‘‘What’s he like?’ asked the specta- 
cled gentleman, who no longer drove, 
and when Denis told him he was sure 
he had met Moseley in the morning, 
and felt confident of recognizing him 
again. 

“Then will you tell him exactly 
what has happened to us, and that he 
shall come in on the old shares if only 
he’ll come back? Say we changed 
our mind about Bendigo; and say we 
must be two men and a boy, and we’d 
far rather he was the other man than 
some stranger, especially if there’s a for- 
tune in it. Tell him there probably is; 
and if you will tell it him all from 
his friend, Denis Dent, gentlemen, I 
can’t say how grateful I shall be to 
you !’’ 

Denis had an odd reward for his 
trouble and this outburst. The tall 
digger shook hands with him for the 
first and last time. 

But the climax of the business was to 
come long before Moseley’s answer. 
Denis had not been five minutes absent, 
yet on his return to the new claim, it 
was surrounded by a fringe of diggers 
embellished by a posse of mounted men 
in spruce uniform. 

‘What on earth is it?’’ cried Denis 
rushing up in alarm. 

‘The old story,” answered a digger. 
‘Joe! Joe! Joe!’’ 

‘*Traps,’’ added another; but Denis 
had not been on the diggings two 
months without learning the meaning 
of both words; either was the diggers’ 
danger-signal, and signifed a raid by 
the police in search of their licenses; in 
fact, that very sport whose praises Ser- 
geant Rackham had sung in the ear of 
his old crony Captain Devenish. 

And it was Rackham who led the 























Denis 


present field; dismounted, he had run 
his man to earth in the bark-roofed hut; 
and his man was no more of a man than 
poor little Jimmy Doherty, who was 
clinging tooth and nail to the door 
post, while Rackham himself, a full- 
blooded negro in his rage, was tugging 
so hard at both his ankles that an on- 
looker might have expected the whole 
hut to come down bodily. 

**Stick to it, little ’un !”’ cried one in 
good-humored encouragement. ‘‘If 
you don’t, the claim’ll be jumped afore 
your mate gets back.’’ 

‘*Hold your row,’’ growled another 
With an oath. ‘‘It’sa fine deep hole, 
and I might jump it myself.”’ 

Denis burst through them 
moment. 

‘‘What’s the 


at that 


matter ?’’ he demanded 


of Rackham, but he had the sense not 
to lay a hand on the fellow’s uniform, 
and the black devil let go one of 


Doherty’s ankles 
‘*He’s not got his license, and he’s 
going to the Logs Rackham, 
showing his white the sun. 
‘*Who are you ? 
‘*His mate,” said 
mind letting go his other leg ?’’ 
‘“‘And where’s ur license ?’’ added 
Rackham,turning on him as hecomplied. 
Denis was feeling in his breast pocket 
with a smile; before quitting the flat 
Jimmy had proposed to destroy his Bal- 
larat license as of no further use, but 
Denis knowing better had got it from 
him on some pretext 
‘‘Here is my license 
said he, and handed both to Rackham, 
who now stood livid and trembling with 
mortification, under a derisive 


Says 


teeth in 


Denis. ‘‘Do you 


and his, too,’’ 


cross- 


fire of ‘‘Joe! Joe! Joe!’’ from all sides 
of the claim. If you will examine 
them,’’ added Denis, with the polite- 
ness he could afford, ‘‘you will find 
that they both have about a week to 
run; and after that we shall be im- 


mensely obliged if you will kindly leave 
us in peace.”’ 


CHAPTER AVIiI 
HATE AND ENVY 


Nigger Rackham had the freedom of 
the tent on the Gravel Pits, where he 
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would appear sometimes dead of 
night, brandishing a bottle and demand- 
ing the Welsh rarebit or the savory 
omelette at which Jewson had shown 
himself an adept. He had a crude 


vitality and a brutal gayety very brac- 
ing On occasion, as when told of 
Denis’ fortunes in one bre but un- 


dertook his ruin in the next 


‘I'll take it out of him! I'll have 


him at the Logs yet, never fear,’’ said 
he. ‘‘There are only two them ; 
some fine morning there'll be only one, 
and no license to show, tl iway he 
goes and, if you like, you shall jump 
the claim. But it won't be another 


month.’’ 
‘* Another month !’’ echo« 
with a blank face. 


1 Devenish 


‘The brutes have taken out their 
new license a good two days before they 
need,’’ explained the serge ‘* They 
have had a fight, and are ready for 
another raid; if we let them be they 
won't take such care wh his next 
month’s up. But we must t till it 
is up, and we must chance poot 
relation growing rich in th ‘ 

Ralph Devenish sat up smoking for 
an hour, when the bottle was empty and 
hiscompanion gone. In these few weeks 
he had actually netted some three hun 
dred pounds sterling out of a chain of 
shallow workings, whereby ] | others 
had been tracing the Gravel Pits Lead 
down its course; only within the last 
day or two had the lead run into a drift 
of water which had flooded all the holes 
and completely damped Ralph’s ardor. 
It was pronounced impossible to sink 
through this drift without the tireseme 
operation known as ‘‘puddling,’’ and 


sure for 
happy 
ounces 


that proved far too heroic 
Ralph Devenish, who was 
when washing his two o1 


aday. So one morning h ; count- 
ing on making his three hu up to 
five at least, and by the following night 
he had found out when t t ship 
sailed for Melbourne. It s at this 
juncture that Rackham brought word 
of a contrary turn in tl ffairs of 
Denis. The untimely news cked all 


Ralph’s plans. 
Ralph might have blus! 
so even to himself, but that 


to put it 
was his act- 
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ual attitude as he sat smoking into the 
small hours, and so Jewson stole in and 
found him in the end. Ralph was not 
startled ; the steward was regularly the 
last abed; but now his boots were yel- 
low with fresh dust, and the perspi- 
ration showered from his peaked cap as 
he took it off. 

‘‘Where have vou been?’’ asked 
Ralph, raising a morose face to stare. 

‘*T thought you might like an extra 
drop to-night,’’ replied the steward, 
winking and grinning as he produced a 
bottle, ‘‘so I’ve been getting you an- 
other of these from where the sergeant 
gets’em. Youdon’tdo your fair share, 
Captain Devenish, sir, and you may 
want to when you’ve heard my little re- 
port.’’ 

‘* Report of what ?’’ asked Devenish; 
but the steward would only chuckle 
and shake a wicked skull until the grog 
was served out andthe pair seated pan- 
nikin to pannikin on either side of the 
packing-case that did duty for a table. 

‘I heard what you were talking 
about, you see,’’ began Jewson, wiping 
the gray moustache from which the dye 
had almost disappeared. 

‘*Well ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir, it’s right.’’ 

‘* What's right ?”’ 

‘* What the sergeant was telling you. 
He’s fallen on his feet this time. I’ve 
been to see.’’ 

‘“VYou’ve been to Mr. Dent’s tent 
already ?’’ 

“Tt ain't a tent,’’ said he, chuckling. 
‘‘Tt’s one of the best huts I’ve seen on 
the diggings.’’ 

“Tt is, is it?’ 

“Once I’d found Rotten Gully, which 
isn’t so very far from this,,it was easy 
enough to find the only claimit could be.” 

‘So it’s as good as all that ?”’ 

‘“To look at,’’ said Jewson, ‘‘on a 
moonlight night. But they’d their own 
light burning inside; you hadn’t to get 
very near to hear their voices. ‘They 
were sitting up yarning, same as you 
and the sergeant. Only on tea,’’ added 
the steward, in the absence of further 
encouragement. 

‘Poor devils !’? remarked Devenish, 
raising his pannikin. 

‘You can’t call ’em that now, sir, 


” 


declared the steward, ‘‘all’s fair in love 
and war, and I had a look. in on ’em 
like a mouse; they’ve proper crockery 
left em by the outgoing tenant, and a 
proper table to set it on.”’ 

‘‘Anything else?’ ‘quired Ralph, 
sarcastically. 

Jewson leant forward and lowered his 
voice as though they were being spied 
upon in their turn. 

‘Half a saucerful of gold-dust out of 
the hole !’’ 

‘‘Already !’’ exclaimed Devenish, 
dropping reserve in his astonishment. 

‘In the very first day’s washing ! 
They never began until to-day. That’s 
what’s keeping them up all night,’ 
added Jewson. ‘‘They’ve started look- 
ing ahead, you see. Let me fill up 
your pannikin, Captain Devenish. You 
don’t get halfa chance with Sergeant 
Rackham, sir!’’ 

Ralph Devenish was one who carried 
his liquor in a manner worthy of his 
blood. His worst friend had seldom 
seen him fuddled. He was so much 
the less proof against the deeper and 
more damning effects. He muttered 
degrading confidences; he snarled un- 
scrupulous revenge; he revealed a man 
so different from the Ralph Devenish 
known of other men that it was as 
though the drink had gone to his heart 
instead of to his head. 

‘‘T shall marry her! I shall marry 
her! We were all but engaged before, 
and I’ll marry her yet. He never shall. 
I'll see him in hell first. I'll send him 
there myself! An infernal father’s son 
all over! What’s the matter with you, 
Jewson ? Whatare you grinning at ?”’ 

“Only at the idea of your committing 
acrime, sir. A Captain in the Grena- 
dier Guards! Ho, ho, ho!’’ And the 
steward showed his horribleteeth again; 
but there was no mirth in the little, 
black, penetrating eyes that were fast to 
Ralph's. 

‘But I would !’’ he swore. ‘‘I meant 
to marry her, by hook or crook.’’ 

‘It’s all fair in love and war,’’ said 
the steward, with a shrug. ‘‘But if you 
mean what you say I'll tell you what 
to do.’’ 

“You will, will you? Well, let’s 
have it.’’ 
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“T should do as you were thinking “If you went home,’’ s Jewson, 
of doing earlier in the evening. I should slowly, ‘‘I could keep him here till it 
q go home by the first ship and marry was no use his following till you 
her quick !’’ were married.’’ 
“What! Leave him digging his for “Oh, so you think you could do all 
tune, and writing about it every mail ?’’ that?’’ 
Devenish had already vowed that he “Of course, if you made worth my 
would never do that. He repeated the while.’’ , 
vow with an oath Ralph laughed harshly as he raised the 
‘*But you don’t know that she’s get- pannikin once more. 
ting any letters,’’ remarked Jewson ‘I was waiting for that, you old vil- 
calmly. lain! I was waiting for that 
Ralph gave him a sharp look. ‘‘What But it did not disgust hin He did 
do you mean by that ?”’ even not pretend to be disgusted. There 


‘‘Only that he may not be writing to were noscruples left in th 
her; he didn’t in the beginning, you heated eyes. 
see; that letter I posted was his first.’’ ‘You give me your prot 


re ckless, 


ssory note 

‘You did post it, Jewson ?”’ for a thousand pounds, pa leon your 
ry* 7 q bd my — 

I'he steward chuckled as he shook wedding-day, or on demand thereafter, 

his head. and you'll be married the month after 


‘’That’s telling,’ saidheslyly. ‘‘You you get back. And if that isn’t worth 
can think I didn’t, or you can think I a thousand pounds I don’t know what 
did. He deserved to have it posted, is.’’ 


didn’t he? He deserves so well of me ‘* It’s worth two,’’ whispered Deven- 


and you, don’t he? All's fair in them ish hoarsely, ‘‘ and you sh ive two, 
two things, you know; if it’s the one if—if—’ 
thing with you, it’s the other with me; ‘* If what ?”’ 
it’s war, bloody war, between me and ‘Tf he—my cousin, damn him !—if 
the second mate, and will be whether he lives to see the day.’’ 
you stay or not !”’ Jewson chuckled aloud 
Devenish was revolted in spite of his ‘““Of course he will cried. 
worst self. But he was also relieved, ‘‘ Where would be the fun if he didn’t? 
and his conscience deadened as quickly Where would be my fun, that's been 
as it had come to life again. due to me ever since he had me disrated 
‘‘So you propose to hold a watching and my life made a hell before the 
brief on my behalf,’’ said Ralph at last, mast ?’’ 
and forced a smile at the idea. ‘*’Then that’s a bargain 
‘‘T propose to keep an eye on him for ‘“What! Are you going to give me 
you, if that’s what you mean,’’ replied your hand on it, Captain | nish ?”’ 
the steward. ‘* My hand and word, at I break 
‘“‘But Sergeant Rackham’s going to the one may the other witl — 
do that as it is. He says he’ll be level ‘But you'll put it on paper, sir, 
with our friend in a month.’’ won't you ?”’ 
‘*A month !’’ echoed Jewson, scorn- ‘* Whenever you like 
fully. ‘‘He'll be a made man in a ‘* One thousand, or two 
month, if he goes on as he’s begun. ‘Two, if he lives to s nothing ‘ 
He’s tumbled on a jeweler’s shop, or if he doesn’t.”’ 
I’m much mistaken.’’ ‘* A bargain it is.’’ 
‘Well, you can’t take it from him, 
can you ?”’ CHAPTER XVIII 
‘*Perhaps not.”’ eer 
Devenish tilted the pannikin and set vitaticiadaa atin 
it down with a clatter. Jewson had not exaggerated the 
“Then what do you mean? Out manifest attractions of th m in Rot- 
with it, Jewson. I’m sick of beating ten Gully. The hut was eighteen feet 
about the bush !’’ by ten, very solidly built th a fire- 
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place and a chimney at the inner end. 

And the hole was by far the best and 
soundest in the gully, which deserved 
its name insomuch as it provided in- 
secure sinkings asa rule. Some of the 
abandoned shafts had already fallen in; 
but this one was beautifully slabbed 
with timber from top to bottom, now 
some sixty odd feet, the depth of the 
lead hereabouts being something under 
seventy. 

One of the first things Denis did when 
they were left in peaceable possession 
of the claim was to locate it in his last 
map; and a mark was duly made in the 
very middle of one of the red rivers. 

‘Right over the gutter!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ The sinker said so ; but he 
wasn’t the man to sink anywhere else. 
Don’t you remember him saying we 
were within a few feet of it? Jimmy, 
I’m going through some of those feet 
before I’m an hour older, and we'll try 
the first tub to-night !’’ 

He went down at once in the bucket, 
armed with a spade, for a complete 
plant had been thrown in with the claim; 
and for an hour he dug straight down, 
making the smallest and deepest hole 
possible, and finally filling the bucket 
from the bottom. But it was hard 
work. Denis’ shirt was plastered to his 
skin when Doherty wound him above 
ground after the bucket; and the clay 
in the latter was still as red as ever. 
Denis took it to the creek, however, 
and tried it piecemeal in a tin dish, but 
did not get a grain. He returned to 
Doherty unruffled and smiling. 

‘“‘Tt's no use, Jimmy; we’ve not got 
down to it yet, and we shan’t get down 
to itlike that. We must go on digging 
the whole shaft. But there’s another 
good hour of daylight, and if you like 
to go down and do a trick, I’ll wind up 
the buckets as you fill them.”’ 

As the shaft went down by inches 
the sides had to be slabbed as hereto- 
fore; but the ‘‘ sets of timber’’ stacked 
outside the tent proved to be cut to the 
size, pointed, and ready for fitting into 
the grooved uprights, which in their 
turn were found to have been driven 
into the four corners of the shaft to a 
depth of several feet beyond that of the 
shaft itself. So there was no difficulty 


there while the cut slabs lasted, and as 
the pair worked half the night in their 
excitement, by lantern light, and were 
at itagain by sunrise, they had added 
some three or four feet to the depth by 
the following forenoon. Then Denis 
tried another little hole in the middle, 
and this time the third spadeful was 
different from the other two. Some par- 
ticles of gravel trickled from the end of 
the spade, and even what was on it was 
of two colors and two consistencies. 
The next thrust grated tothe ear. Denis 
roared for the bucket, and a head and 
shoulders stamped themselves upon the 
square envelope of sky overhead. 

‘‘T’ve struck it! I've struck it! 
Down with the bucket and stand by to 
wind up !”’ 

A wide-awake danced against the tiny 
square of blue; a shrill cheer came 
tumbling in echoes down the timbered 
shaft ; then a leaping bucket, then a 
writhing rope, and the head and shoul- 
ders hung over the brink once more in 
motionless silhouette, while Denis filled 
the bucket with the gravelly substance, 
separating the inaugural spadeful with 
his hands. The red clay was slightly 
damp, the gravelly compound percepti- 
bly warmer and so delightfully gritty 
that Denis could have sworn the grits 
were pure gold. But it took him some 
time to fill the bucket, for the red clay 
was not too damp to crumble, and it 
continually poured back into his ad- 
vance hole, burying him sometimes to 
the thighs. At last, however, a homo- 
geneous bucketful was got to upper air, 
and Denis after it, in a mud-bath of 
clay and perspiration, but with his tri- 
umph shining through his filth. 

It still remained to try the stuff and 
justify the triumph, but Denis did both 
without delay at the creek, which was 
far nearer here than on Black Hill Flat. 
They had no cradle as yet at the new 
claim, whose late methodical proprietor 
had not arrived at the stage of requir- 
ing one; but Denis took the tin dish 
once more, and came back beating it 
like a tambourine, on knee and head, 
but carrying the empty bucket at arm’s 
length in the other hand. At least it 
felt as empty to Denis as it looked to 
Doherty until the bucket was tilted, 
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and what had seemed but a sparse de- 
posit of rather yellow and sparkling 
sand formed a slender segment of pal- 
pable gold dust. 

They poured it from the bucket back 
intothetin dish, and from thetin dish into 
a smaller tin, and from the smaller tin 
into the saucer in which Jewson really 
did get a glimpse of about half of it 
that night. Thetrial ‘‘tub”’ had yield- 
ed upwards of two ounces by the gold- 
scales of a friendly neighbor. 

Thereafter the pair sat up planning, 
building, fitting, furnishing and inhab- 
iting castles which were no longer alto- 
gether in the air; but with Denis, in 
any case, early hours would have been 
impossible after such a meal hurled into 
an empty stomach in the late evening 
of such a day, and the pernicious com- 
pound may be confidently traced in the 
view which he took of this very aspect 
of asituation otherwise surpassing all 
his dreams. 

‘* It’s all very well for a day or two,”’ 
said Denis, ‘‘ but you and I can never 
go on doing all the work and all the 
cooking too. We couldn’t even if we 
were born What we want is 
some fellow to look after us and the hut. 
Two all told are not enough.’’ 

‘* Two were enough for the swell cove 
who was here before*us, mister.’’ 

‘* Exactly. He took his time—so 
many hours a day or so few, and nota 
minute more. What’s the result? He 
isn’t here to reap his reward, because 
he was in no hurry, and it didn’t much 
matter after all; but I az here, I amin 
a hurry; every grain and every minute 
matters to me.’’ 

‘‘It would mean one grain in three 
instead of in two 

‘Then the three would come quicker 
than the two do now. Not that we’re 
obliged to take another partner because 
we want an extra hand ; at two ounces 
to the tub we could afford to make it 
worth many a man’s while to do all we 
want at so much the week.’’ 

Jimmy looked up quickly. 

‘Then you haven’t heard from Mr. 
Moseley yet ?”’ 

‘*T have, Jimmy. I called at the 
postoffice to-night, and the letter was 
there. Not he! Not for Joe! He 
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wishes us all possible luck, but he has 
had enough of the diggings to last him 
a lifetime, and from what he 
ought to be out at sea by tl 
homeward bound. 

To all this Jewson stood 
not at the door, still within easy earshot 
of the unsuspecting friends id as he 
listened an inspiration burst upon his 
crafty brain. His plan was matured 
on the way back to the Gravel Pits, and 
Captain Devenish told just as much as 
was good for him that night 


says he 
lis time, 


listening, if 


Next day was a great one at the new 
claim; from early morning to high noon 
the pair labored in hourly shifts at low- 
ering the whole shaft to the level of the 
precious washdirt. It was not to be 
done inthe time. But later in the day 
they went deep at one cor and at 
last uncovered an angle of gutter 
which they had only probe day be- 
fore, and took up several bucketfuls to 
try in the new cradle befo1 k. The 
yields were uneven, but the lowest was 
an ounce, the highest 3 oz dwt. and 


the day’s aggregate just under 1 Ib., or 
upwards of #40 sterling 

Yet they were less excited than they 
had been the night before; the gold 


was there; it was only a question of 
getting it out, a question of time, ways 
and means. They had tal turns at 
the creek as well as in the ind the 
friendly neighbor who | lent his 
scales had kept an eye on the new 
cradle in their absence, wl was in 
termittent owing to the necessity of one 
always remaining on the cl ‘You 
must find another mate,’ said he to 


Doherty, who no longer disagreed as he 
toiled back to the hut. 
To-night they were too tire 
Denis made tea, and each t 
kin to his couch, and spt 
prostrate in the dusk. 


to cook. 
1 panni- 
himself 


‘‘In another hour or two,”’ said 
Denis, ‘‘ we'll go out one me, and 
each have the best supper money 
can buy in Ballarat. W n afford 


that; but wecan’t afford to go 
ourselves up at this rate.’ 


nm using 


A slumbrous sigh was the only 
answer from the other but ut Denis 
was too much exercised in ] mind to 


close an eye. Should they seek a mate? 
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Should they restrict their hours ? Could 
they get a respectable hireling to look 
after them if they tried? The last plan 
was the most desirable for obvious 
reasons, for his own sake and for one 
other’s, to make as much money as 
possible in as little time; and he had 
tasted blood, at last, in an intoxicating 
draught. The importation of Moseley 
had been as unfair to Doherty as it 
had proved unwise. Doherty had been 
bitterly jealous of him, yet had striven 
finely to suppress his chagrin, and never 
stooped to backbiting or tale-bearing 
under its stress. And his devotion to 
Denis had never wavered ; that was at 
once a touching consideration and a 
clear claim. No; there should be no 
more partners if Denis could help it, but 
if he could not, then the newcomer 
should be a man after Jimmy’s heart 
and not his own. 

It was moonlight when Denis came 
to this conclusion of the matter, 
though he had lain down in daylight 
not long before. He did not lie many 
minutes more. Ashambling step came 
to his came nearer, nearer; he 
jumped up in time to meet a tottering 
figure at the door. 


ears, 


CHAPTER XIX 
TERTIUM QUID. 


exclaimed Denis in cold 
astonishment. ‘‘ What in the world do 
you want—with me ?’’ 

‘* You may well ask, sir,’’ replied the 
steward in an abject whine ; ‘‘but on all 
the diggings there was no one else that 
I could turn to—little as I deserve at 
your hands, sir—little as I deserve, God 
knows! But you look at me, Mr. Dent, 
and you'll see the way I’ve been used.’’ 

He turned his face into the level moon- 
beams ; an eye was closed and discol- 
ored; a lip was swollen and cut; and 
the coat was almost torn off the stew- 
ard’s back, hanging in ribbons from the 
shoulders only. 

‘* Some 
about,”’ 
ately. 

‘*Some one has,’’ the steward agreed 
grimly ; ‘‘some one as ought to have 
known better—some one not half as old 


** Jewson !” 


been 
remarked 


one’s knocking you 


Denis dispassion- 
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as me and more than twice as strong! 
But it was my fault. I might have 
known. You'll have heard about the 
water on the Gravel Pits likely ? It’s 
flooded us out altogether, and this is the 
way the captain’s used me, with his 
own hands, after two months’ faithful 
service !’’ 

‘“You've probably been getting 
drunk,’’ said Denis unsympathetically. 
But there was no sign of drink about 
the man, and Denis accepted his denial 
with some regret for the suggestion, for 
he was already more sympathetic than 
he seemed, because readier than he 
knew to believe ill of Devenish. 

The steward’s story was that for some 
trifling omission he had been visited 
with a torrent of intolerable abuse, and 
on remonstrance, with the personal chas 
tisement of which he bore marks, which 
never struck Denis as other than genu- 
ine. So he had turned to Denis in his 
distress—little right as he had—and he 
hoped the past at least would be for- 
given and forgotten, if only for the sake 
of the season. 

‘“Why, what’s the season ?’’ asked 
Denis; for in the incessant excitement 
of the last few days, and the unaccus- 
tomed surroundings of blue sky and 
blazing heat, he had quite forgotten 
that Christmas was upon them. 

‘¢ And to think you had forgotten ?’’ 
said Jewson, who was fast recovering 
a careful kind of confidence. ‘‘ Why, 
I expected to find you starting to keep 
it in the good old style—roast beef—tur- 
keys—plum-pudding and mince-pies!”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Denis, ‘‘ you must 
come in, steward, but I'm sorry there’s 
nothing to offer you. We were going 
out to get something before we turn in. 
There’s nothing in the place but the 
remains of some mutton we had last 
night and this mid-day, some stale 
damper, and some dried-up cheese.’’ 

‘* Call that nothing ?’’ chuckled Jew- 
son. ‘‘ You might see what's left, Mr. 
Dent; it’s wonderful what can be done 
with what by a bit of a cook ; and I’m 
all that, sir, though I say it. I might 
be able to save you turning out again, 
and I’d be proud to do it after your 
kindness, Mr. Dent, which 


> 


I done so 


little to deserve ! 

















Denis 


Denis was not the man to refuse; he 
did not like the fellow’s whining tone, 
but it was not his only tone, and 
he did appear to have been roughly 
handled. He was admitted, a lamp lit 
without disturbing Doherty, and the 
remnants of the mutton fetched from an 
outside safe. Jewson sniffed it. 

‘* Sweet enough !’"’ said he. ‘‘I see 
you knew enough to salt it. And are 
them taters I see in that sack? Then 
down you lie like your mate, and shut 
your eyes, and see what the king’ll send 
you! Stop a bit, though; didn’t you 
say there was bread and cheese ?”’ 

‘Ves, but they’re both as hard as 
nails.”’ 

‘* Never mind! They may make into 
something soft. Any mustard ?’’ 

‘* Yes; they left us some.”’ 

‘* No beer, I suppose ?”’ 

“he 

‘* Well, never mind. You leave the 
rest to me. ‘Thank you, I see where 
:verything else is, and in twenty 
ninutes to half an hour there'll be 
mething for you to see and taste 
too !”’ 

Already he was crouching over the 
fire, blowing upon the red embers. On 
his bed Doherty still slept the sleep of 
exhaustion ; and down on the bark roof 
of the tent, on the black hieroglyph of 
the mounted windlass and on the white 
tents further down the gully, shone a 
moon of surpassing purity and splen- 
dor. And Denis thought of Father 
Christmas himself, as he peered in and 
watched the elderly evildoer preparing 
this momentous meal. 

Momentous it was as the sequel will 
very soon show, but at that time it was 
littleless thana miracle, and nothing less 
to Doherty, who was roused from dreams 
of plenty to find them true. 

‘* And to think,’’ said Denis, ‘‘ that 
we had the material by us, that we've 
had it ready to our hand any time these 
two months !”’ 

‘* And much good it was, or would 
have been,’’ echoed Doherty, ‘‘to our 
hand! It’s the hand that matters, not 
the material. Mr. Steward, give me 
yours !”’ 

‘‘His name is Jewson,’’ remarked 
Denis, and his heart sank in spite of 
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him as he saw the young hand join the 
old across the empty plates. 

‘* But you called me steward, Mr. 
Dent, and I like to be called steward,” 
rejoined Jewson adroitly. ‘‘ It reminds 
me of times you may think I'd like 
to forget ; but I wouldn't, and shall I 
tell you why? It’s because I'd like to 
make up for ’em, sir, if only you'd give 
me the chance. I’m out of a job. 
Wild hosses wouldn’t take me back to 
Captain Devenish. I was only his ser- 
vant, not a partner, and I'll be your 
servant, Mr. Dent, and a good one, if 
you'll give me a trial. Let me camp 
outside to-night and cook your Christ- 
mas dinner to-morrow, while you think 
it over.”’ 

But Denis said he would prefer to 
think it over at once, and lit his pipe 
and went out to do so with a troubled 
face which Jewson could understand 
and Doherty could not. 

‘*He never liked me,’’ said the 
steward with asigh. ‘‘ And it was my 
fault !’’ he added self-reproachfully. 

‘* But if you see that you could soon 
make him like you ?”’ 

‘‘Ifhe gave me the chance, perhaps.’’ 

‘* He shall !”’ 

Denis was leaning in the moonlight 
against the windlass staging, and there 
he listened to the lad’s strenuous and 
enthusiastic plea. 

‘* We've never had a mate like that 
since we've been on Ballarat,’’ urged 
Jimmy, ‘‘and it all done in half an 
hour out of our own odds and ends! 
He's the very, very man we want, drop- 
ped from the stars on to this blessed 
claim !’’ ‘ 

Denis went on smoking for another 
minute. The moon was high now, and 
as fair as ever. Denis was thinking of 
the long days of unremitting labor, of 
the short nights when the spent body 
would be fit but for rest and for refresh- 
ment, which were ahead of them. And 
the man could be watched. 

‘* Well, mister ?’’ 

“Tt’sallright, Jimmy. Heshall have 
his trial—to-morrow—and as many days 
after as he suits us and we him! But 
never let him know half of what we’re 
talking, and never leave him on the 
claim alone.’’ 


( Zo be continued.) 
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THE GARDEN. 


T was a quaint garden—an old garden 
of two hundred and fifty years ago. 
It was surrounded by a high stone 

wall which shut it out altogether from 
the world, except as you looked out 
through the gateway into the perspec- 
tive beyond. It was the garden of a 
wealthy citizen and, though you might 
not see the house from where you stood, 
the fine old red brick pile looked down 
with shining windows upon the straight 
and formal paths. 

The garden was all the creation of 
one man—his hands alone had built it. 
He had set the hedges of box trees in 
their straight and formal lines ; he had 
arranged the flower beds in their regu- 
lar order ; he had smoothed the level 
lawn that lay to one side; he had 
stretched out the silver ribbon of path- 
way that led from the house to the gate. 

It lay silent and secluded, a fit place 
for lovers’ meeting. The cold weather 
was barely over and the spring had 
hardly come. In the sun perhaps it was 
warm; but no doubt in shady places it 
was yet chill with the breath of winter. 


THE CAVALIER. 


The Cavalier presented a fine figure ; 
at once sober, rich and dignified—for he 
had just completed his toilet. The ap- 
pointed time had come when he was to 
meet that pretty Puritan, and he knew 
that she was already waiting for him. 
He set the hat very carefully upon his 
head and looked at himself critically in 
the glass. His cloak was of black velvet 
lined with purple silk, and the soft folds 
hung straight from the shoulders. It 
became him well and he knew it. Such 
a cloak might well soften the heart 
of the girl whom he was so soon to 
meet. 

He saw that his lace collar was a little 
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frayed at the edges, but still it looked 
very well at a short distance. It shone 
like silver against the black velvet of 
his jacket. 

The room was close up under the 
eaves, and the light came strongly in at 
the one window. The brilliant lights 
and powerful shadows made the Cava- 
lier’s face look like a painting by 
Rembrandt—a resemblance heightened 
by the broad-brimmed hat adorned with 
its black ostrich feathers, that threw a 
shadow across the brows and upper 
part of his face. The creamy-white 
sword belt cut across the black of 
the velvet and the basket hilt of the 
sword glimmered in the shadow of 
the cloak. 

The Cavalier pulled up the tops of 
his soft-leather riding-boots, and again 
he gave a last and final look at himself 
in the glass. Yes, his appearance was 
ali that could be desired ; still he cocked 
his hat a little more jauntily with a 
touch of his thumb. 

Then, throwing the cloak over the 
hand that rested on the hilt of his sword, 
he departed to his tryst with his little 
Puritan, descending the steep and nar- 
row stairway with a swaggering step 
and a loud clatter of noisy boot heels. 


THE PRETTY PURITAN. ‘ 

She was seated waiting for him—a 
little wearily, a little impatiently. Now 
and then she tapped her foot 

Her smooth, comely young face hada 
vague, preoccupied look. The simple 
gray dress fitted her figure snugly. Her 
clear skin gave forth pearly lusters in the 
shadows of her black-lined Puritan hood. 
She had the look of the daughter of a 
well-to-do citizen of the time. 

It was impossible to guess what were 
her thoughts as she sat there. 


There was the sound of footsteps ; 
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she looked quickly up; he was there! 
She had been waiting for him long, but 
there was hardly any change in her ex- 
pression, now that he had come—there 
was neither joy nor displeasure exhib- 
ited upon her face. 

She arose very quickly and stepped a 
pace or two forward and then stood still. 
He came as quickly to her and she 
reached him her hand. He took it and 
bent over it but did not set his lips to it. 

They stood silent and motionless. 


THE 
The Master 


MASTER SPIRIT. 
Spirit stood and watched 
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that meeting. He had ordained it—he 
had brought it about, and now he con- 
templated it critically but remotely. 
The two stood as though not seeing him 
—each intent upon the other. 

Then he spoke to the Cavalier. ‘‘Sul- 
livan,’’ he said, ‘‘ turn your face a little 
to the right,’’ and the model did as the 
artist bade him. 

Then the Master Spirit mixed the 
colors upon his palette and began to 
darken the shadows under the hat of 
the Cavalier in the picture. For I (who 
am his teacher) had criticised a weak- 
ness in the darks. 





“ATMOSPHERE” 





ANY critics, in commenting on 
‘‘The Darling of the Gods,” 
have referred to what they termed 

its ‘‘ atmosphere’ as one of the impor- 
tant elements in its success. I have 
been asked at various times to give the 
term a definition as applied to the stage. 
Nothing could be more difficult—or im- 
possible. Whatever ‘‘ atmosphere’’ 
may be to the writer of books, who de- 
pends for his effects on himself and the 
imagination of his reader, it is a quite 
different proposition to the writer of 
plays. The dramatist must furnish 
imagination as well as fact, nor expect 
his audience to provide either. He ap- 
peals to them not merely in words, but 
in actual speech, action and picture. 
In this he is at an obvious disadvan- 
tage. His scope is limited by the di- 
mensions of his stage, while the novel- 
ist has the wide world for hisscene. He 
is appealing continually to an audience 
of one, and between himself and his 
reader there is established, almost from 
the first page, both sympathy and inti- 
macy in working out the threads of the 
story. The reader becomes the author’s 


ally and collaborator; his fancy often 
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tumes used in this play, and printed in colors as frontispiece to this magazine, 
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leads him ahead of the narrative, caus- 
ing him to anticipate and speculate on 
the probable fate of this or that charac- 
ter. Thus he is ready to imagine every- 
thing that the author has perhaps only 
hinted or left unsaid. The story be- 
comes, to him, a living thing; he is 
absorbed in its actuality. And when, 
finally, the last page is turned he lays 
down the book with regret, almost with 
surprise that it could have an end, and 
for a moment still seems to breathe its 
‘*atmosphere.’’ For he has been in an- 
other world than his own, a world whose 
impressions were so vivid and moving 
that he never doubted their actuality. 
Thus ‘‘atmosphere,’’ in its nearest 
meaning, may be represented (not de- 
fined) in the word reality, and on the 
stage the impression of reality is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to obtain. 
The term should not be confounded 
with the hackneyed claim of ‘‘realism”’ 
put forward in advertising the virtues 
of many plays. Realism has little todo 
with reality. It is but a make-shift ex- 
pedient for some momentary effect in- 
vented to carry a ‘‘ big situation,’’ and 
is one of the ‘‘tricks of the trade.’”” On 

















“ Atmosphere”’ 


the other hand there can be no trickery 
in conveying an impression that shall 
be ‘‘ real,’’ for the means employed are 
the simplest. The dramatist goes to 
life itself for his material, and he gives 
his play ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ just to the de- 
gree that he impresses his audience with 
the belief that they are not only look- 
ing upon but are a part of a real bit of 
human life. You cannot gain this re- 
sult from a tank of rea/ water, or a saw- 
mill with ~ea/ logs, or any such sensa- 
tional device. As it is the little things 
that make up life, so it is these little 
things that give reality and ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere’’ to a play. The ‘‘big situa- 
tions’’ take care of themselves ; but the 
small details must be studied, pondered, 
analyzed and utilized with the utmost 
care and discretion. 

‘*’ The Darling of the Gods,’’ which 
I had the pleasure of writing with Mr. 
John Luther Long, represented three 
years of such work and study. We 
had set to work to write a play of 
Japan—not the Japan of to-day, but the 
‘‘old Japan’’ of thirty years ago, be- 
fore western influences had worked their 
changes on Oriental civilization. The 
obstacles confronting such a task are 
obvious. Starting with an historic and 
romantic incident—the decree by which 
the Mikado deprived the Samurai, or 
warriors, of their two swords—the de- 
velopment of a consistent Japanese story 
was difficult enough. But we realized 
from the first that if our play was to 
carry conviction it must be saturated 
with the real atmosphere of Japan. So 
it was on this that our chief thought 
and efforts centered. We could only 
judge with what success our work was 
rewarded from the opinions of the press 
and of our audiences, who declared 
themselves so impressed with the truth 
of the picture before them that for once 
Japan seemed a land of reality and not 
merely one of sentimental or poetic 
fancy. Much was written and said of 
the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of the play. Letters 
began to come from newspapers, maga- 
zines and individuals asking by what 
secret combination this effect of ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ had been gained. The answer 
then was as evasive and intangible as 
now. A dramatist may absorb all the 
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literature ever written about Japan. He 
may be an authority on its manners, cus- 
toms, dress and people. And yet, with 
all this knowledge at his command, he 
may be unable to suggest the true at- 
mosphere of the period or the place. 

While I have said that atmosphere 
is the product of the closest attention 
to detail, conveying the impression of 
simple reality, the statement is not a 
complete truth, for atmosphere is some- 
thing more thanacomprehensive knowl- 
edge of your subject. This knowledge 
is, of course, indispensable; but it is 
convincing only through its correct ex- 
pression, and this expression, or atmos- 
phere, is largely a matter of feeling and 
of temperament. In other words, it is 
the appreciation which the playwright 
has of his theme. It is the germ of life 
which the author breathes into his work. 
In plays, as apart from books, it is 
something more than can be expressed 
in written words ; it is the ‘‘ finishing 
touch ’’ which carries a stage produc- 
tion into the field of the artistic. 

And yet, with even this much accom- 
plished, the fate of the dramatist is very 
largely in the hands of the actors. It 
was our particular good fortune that the 
company headed by Miss Blanche Bates, 
which played ‘‘ The Darling of the 
Gods ’’ for seven months at the Belasco 
Theater, was peculiarly suited by tem- 
perament to the correct rendering of 
such a play. The personality of Miss 
Bates was well illustrated in the charac- 
ter of the little Japanese /rincess Yo- 
San—or, perhaps,the opposite would be 
nearer the truth—and in voice, appear- 
ance and manner she gave a conviticing 
picture of high caste feminine life as it 
was in the old days of Japan. 

If, therefore, through her and her as- 
sociates, and through the various details 
of the play, there seemed to breathe the 
germ of life; if our auditors felt that 
the Japan of the stage possessed the at- 
mosphere of the real Japan, then its 
authors have not worked in vain. If, 
however, you ask how the effect was 
gained, its authors must confess that 
they do not know—unless, perhaps, it is 
because the quaintness and mystic fasci- 
nation of the theme appealed especially 
to their feeling and temperament. 





























































KINDNESS OF JOHNNY MUD-LIP 


By RICHARD BARKER SHELTON 


HERE was mild excitement at Selby’s 

I Camp. Mrs. Barron, who had just come 

into the living-cabin, stood ruefully sur- 
veying three slender cologne bottles, which 
stood quite empty on the shelf above the fire- 
place. 

‘Whoever played this prank showed very 
poor taste,’’ she remarked tartly to her hus- 
band, who stood beside her. ‘* What in the 
world will I do if one of my headaches comes 
on ?”’ 

Meanwhile, behind the men’s camp, Robert 
Druce and old Eri, the head guide, were try- 
ing to shake some vitality into a prostrate 
bundle of rags and dirt which snored like a 
sawmill and exhaled the odor of a cologne 
factory. 

‘*We should have locked Mrs. 
cologne inthe spirit-chest,’’ remarked Druce. 
‘*Come on, Johnny,” he said, giving the 
prostrate form another vigorous shake, ‘‘ up 
with you, man. Get a move on you, d’ye 
hear ?’’ 

Johnny Mud-lip, as he was commonly called 
in the summer camps where he worked, 
turned partially over, grunted and half-opened 
one bleary eye. He sputtered a single ex- 
pression which sounded like ** gwanterell,”’ 
settled back and snored lustily again. 

‘* Oh, let the darned Injun lay there !’’ said 
Eri indisgust. ‘‘ Be outer sight’of the women 
folks here anyway. 

At that moment Barron’s stentorian voice 
shouted from the river bank, ‘‘ Choose your 
partners for the »addle down to Brent’s Camp, 
everybody,” and with a final look at Johnny 
Mud-lip Druce turned toward the river. 

As he turned to the canoes he saw Miss 
Allen standing quite alone on the bank. 

‘*Good-morning,” he said coming up to 
— = Charming morning for the paddle to 
Brent’s, isn’t it? I’m—I'm very sorry to in- 
flict myself upon you, especially after last 
night, but Barron asked me to paddle you 
down in my canoe, and I thought perhaps it 
was best not to refuse; that would have 
meant partial explanation, you know.”’ 


Barron’s 


“You were quite right,’’ said the girl. 
‘* Besides, we mustn’t let it make any differ- 
ence.” 

‘*T wish it did make no difference,”’ 
Druce a trifle bitterly. 

‘Here comes the whole camp now. Oh, 
let's be first on the river !’’ she cried gayly. 

They got into the canoe and started down- 
stream. Druce dug his paddle viciously into 
the water and sent the canoe ahead in quick 
jumps. The others followed more leisurely, 
and soon a turn in the stream left Druce and 
Miss Allen alone. 

‘*Isn’t it glorious !’’ she said taking in deep 
draughts of the pine-laden air. ‘ Let’s be 
the best of friends,’’ she added impetuously. 
** Let’s just blot last night out of our minds.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Druce slowly, ‘“‘that is quite 
impossible. I have loved you from the first, 
and I shall always love you.” 

He sent the canoe shooting along in silence 
for a time. 

“TIT know what you think,’”? he went on, 
*‘and I can’t blame you forit. Indeed, I sup- 
pose it's the truth of it that hurts. This morn- 
ing Eri and I found Johnny Mud-lip out be- 
hind the camp. He had helped himself to 
Mrs. Barron’s cologne—internal application, 
you know—and was somewhat damaged by 
the encounter. Well, when Eri and I were 
trying to wake him up I couldn't help ‘think. 
ing what you said last night and comparing 
myself to Johnny Mud-lip. After all there’s 
only a few steps in the scale between us. 
Johnny's idea of life is to drink fire-water and 
sleep ; mine is to spend money and have an 
easy time of it. We’re both pretty worthless 
members of society. 

** I'd like to say I’ll achieve great things for 
you. I’d like to promise you I'll really do 
something, but I'm wise enough to realize my 
limitations. My grandfather made too much 
money, and my father liked horses and easy 
living too well. It’s what’s bred in the bone 
andI knowI can’t changeit. Hangit! What 


said 


you said was true—every word of it,” he 
ended bitterly. 
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‘Perhaps we’d better not talk about it, 
then,’ she said, ‘‘it’s—it’s rather painful to 
us both.”’ 

He drove the canoe ahead, unsparing of his 
own strength. The pines and birches on the 
bank seemed to slip merrily past. Presently 
the roar of rapids came to their ears, and to 
the left, another stream joined theirs. Druce 
stopped paddling. 

** [| don’t know whether we ‘carry’ around 
the rapids or go up the Little Otter to get to 
Brent's,” he said. ‘*‘ We’ll wait here for the 
hunt to come up.”’ 

He paddled the canoe to the bank, and the 
girl scrambled out. He was pulling the nose 
of the canoe up on the ‘land, when a faint 
‘* whoop-ee-w hoop-ee ’’ sounded through the 
woods. 

‘What was that,’’ the girl asked. 

‘“*O, some of Barron’s boyishness,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘* Whoop-ee— Whoop-ee. 

This time the voice was close athand. The 
girl sprang to her feet and pointed to the bend 
around which they had just come. Druce 
turned. A canoe was coming down the river 
and in the stern was a standing, swaying fig- 
ure, paddling recklessly and threatening to 
upset the frail craft at every stroke. It was 
Johnny Mud-lip, stark mad from his potations 
of cologne. 

‘*Good Lord !’’ Druce gasped, ‘‘ he’ll go over 
the rapids.” 

He sprang to the canoe and swung it clear 
of the bank. 

‘Tell Barron and the men when they get 
here to come do wn the ‘ carry ’ to the pool be- 
low the rapids. I'll try to put in there if we 
get through.”’ 

As one ina dream she saw him paddle out 


” 


with sure, strong strokes; saw him grasp the 
gunwale of Johnny Mud-lip’s canoe and slide 
dexterously aboard, leaving his own canoe to 
be whisked away by the current ; she watched 
them fly along with the powerful current and 
saw Johnny Mud-lip crouch in terror as the ed- 
dy of the rapids caught them. Then the canoe, 
tossed up and down like a cork, was whisked 
to the point where the rapids make a sharp 
curve and was lost to sight in a cloud of 
spume. At the same moment the rest of the 
party came paddling madly to the shore where 
she stood. 

‘** Merciful Lord !"’ gasped Barron as he hur- 
ried breathless down the trail, *‘ they’ll never 
get through. Why didn’t he let the cuss 
drown ?”’ 

Barron and the men burst through the 
bushes beside the pool to find them both 
there—Johnny Mud-lip stretched on the 
ground with a bandage from Druce’s shirt 
tied about his head, and Druce himself sitting 
calmly by with a bloody bandage about his 
rightarm. A moment later the women of the 
party, who had followed after, came up. 

‘*Talk about your nerve,’’ B tl was say- 
ing, his hands on Druce’s shoulders. ; 

Druce turned to Mrs. Barron and bowed 
low. 

‘Permit me to return your cologne to you,”’ 
he said gravely, pointing to Johnny 

Miss Allen went straight to Dr 
both his hands before them all. 

‘It was magnificent,’’ she said with shining 
eyes. ‘‘How could I ever misjudge you so? 
And—and—I want to reconsider my decision 
—if you’ll let me.” ; 

Johnny Mud-lip stirred uneasily and sat up. 

‘“Whoop-ee! ’//ofatime!’’ he observed 
sententiously. 
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it was Johnny Mud-lip, stark mad from his potations of cologne. 
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E had a dreamy, far- 
H away look in his 

eyes, and his sad, 
insistent voice, gentle 
spoken asa maid’s, seemed 
the placid embodiment of 
some deep-seated melan- 
choly. He was the Leo- 
pard Man, but he did not 
look it. His business in 
life, whereby he lived, was 
to appear in a cage of per- 
forming leopards before 
vast audiences, and to 
thrill’ those audiences by 
certain exhibitions of 
nerve for which his em- 
ployers rewarded him on 
commensurate with the thrills he 





a scale 
produced. 

As I say, he did not look it. 
row-hipped, narrow-shouldered and anzmic, 
while he seemed not so much oppressed by 
gloom as by a sweet and gentle sadness, the 
weight of which was as sweetly and gently 


He was nar- 


borne. For an hour I had been trying to get 
a story out of him, but he appeared to lack 
imagination. To him there was no romance 
in his gorgeous career, no deeds of daring, no 
thrills—nothing but a gray sameness and infi- 
nite boredom. 

Lions? Oh, yes! he had fought with them. 
It was nothing. All you had to do was to stay 
sober. Anybody could whip a lion toa stand- 
still with an ordinary stick. He had fought 
one for half an hour once. Just hit him on 
the nose every time he rushed, and when he 
got artful and rushed with his head down, why, 
the thing to do was to stick out your leg. 
When he grabbed at the leg you drew it back 
and hit him on the nose again. That was all. 

With the far-away look in his eyes and his 
soft flow of words he showed me his scars. 
There were many of them, and one recent one 
where a tigress had reached for his shoulder 
and gone down to the bone. I could see the 
neatly-mended rents in the coat he had on. 
His right arm, from the elbow down, looked 
as though it had gone through a threshing 
machine, what of the ravage wrought by claws 
and fangs. But it was nothing, he said, only 
the old wounds bothered him somewhat when 
rainy weather came on. 

Suddenly his face brightened with a recol- 
lection, for he was really as anxious to give 
me a story as I was to get it. 

‘*I suppose you’ve heard of the lion-tamer 
who was hated by another man ?”’ he asked. 

He paused and looked pensively at a sick 
lion in the cage opposite. 

‘* Got the toothache,”’ he explained. ‘‘ Well, 
the lion-tamer’s big play to the audience was 
putfing his head in a lion’s mouth. The 
man who hated him attended every perform- 


THE LEOPARD 


By JACK LONDON 





MAN’S STORY 


ance in the hope sometime of seeing that lion 
crunch down. He followed the show about 
all over the country. The years went by and 
he grew old, and the lion-tamer grew old, and 
the lion grew old. And at last one day, sit- 
ting in a front seat, he saw what he had wait- 
ed for. The lion crunched down, and there 
wasn’t any need to call a doctor.”’ 

The Leopard Man glanced casually over his 
finger nails in a manner which would have 
been critical had it not been so sad. 

‘* Now that’s what I call patience,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and it’s my style. But it was not 
the style of a fellow I knew. He was a little, 
thin, sawed-off, sword-swallowing and jug- 
gling Frenchman. De Ville he called him- 
self, and he had a nice wife. She did trapeze 
work and used to dive from under the roof 
into a net, turning over once on the way as 
nice as you please. 

‘*De Ville had a quick temper, as quick as 
his hand, and his hand was as quick as the 
paw of a tiger. One day, because the ring- 
master called him a frogeater, or something 
like that and maybe a little worse, he shoved 
him against the soft pine background he used 
in his knife-throwing act so quick the ring- 
master didn’t have time to think, and there, 
before the audience, De Ville kept the air on 
fire with his knives, sinking them into the 
wood all around the ringmaster so close that 
they passed through his clothes and most of 
them bit into his skin. 

‘* The clowns had to pull the knives out to 
get him loose, for he was pinned fast. So the 
word went around to watch out for De Ville, 
and no one dared be more than barely civil to 
his wife. And she was a sly bit of baggage, 
too, only all hands were afraid of De Ville. 

‘But there was one man, Wallace, who 
was afraid of nothing. He was the lion-tamer, 
and he had the self-same trick of putting his 
head into the lion’s mouth. He'd put it into 
the mouths of any of them, though he pre- 
ferred Augustus, a big, good-natured beast 
who could always be depended upon. 

‘* As I was saying, Wallace—‘ King’ Wallace 
we called him—was afraid of nothing alive or 
dead. He was a king and no mistake. I’ve 
seen him drunk, and on a wager go into the 
cage of a lion that’d turned nasty and without 
a stick beat him toa finish. Just did it with 
his fist on the nose. 

‘* Madame De Ville—” 

At an uproar behind us the Leopard Man 
turned quietly around. It was a divided cage, 
anda monkey, poking through the bars and 
around the partition, had had its paw seized by 
a big gray wolf who was trying to pull it off by 
main strength. The arm seemed stretching 
out longer and longer like a thick elastic, and 
the unfortunate monkey’s mates were raising 
aterrible din. No keeper was at hand, sothe 


Leopard Man stepped over a couple of paces, 
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dealt the wolf a sharp blow on the nose with 
the light cane he carried, and returned with a 
sadly apologetic smile to take up his unfin- 
ished sentence as though there had been no 
interruption. 

‘*__looked at King Wallace and King Wal- 
lace looked at her, while De Ville looked 
black. We warned Wallace, but it was no use. 
He laughed at us, as he laughed at De Ville 
one day when he shoved De Ville’s head into 
a bucket of paste because he wanted to fight. 

‘*De Ville was ina pretty mess—I helped 
to scrape him off; but he was cool asa cu- 
cumber and made nothreatsat all. But I saw 
a glitter in his eves which I had seen often in 
the eyes of wild beasts, and I went out of my 
way to give Wallace a final warning. He 
laughed, but he did not look so much in Mad- 
ame De Ville’s direction after that. 

‘*Several months passed by. Nothing had 
happened and I was beginning to think it all 
a scare over nothing. We were West by that 
time, showing in Frisco, It was during the 
afternoon performance, and the big tent was 
filled with women and children, when I went 
looking for Red Denny, the head canvas-man, 
who had walked off with my pocket-knife. 

‘*Passing by one of the dressing tents I 
glanced in through a hole in the canvas to see 
if Icould locate him. He wasn't there, but di- 
rectly in front of me was King Wallace, in 
tights, waiting for his turn to go on with his 
cage of performing lions. He was watching 
with much amusement a quarrel between a 
couple of trapeze artists. All the rest of the 
people in the dressing tent were watching the 
same thing, with the exception of De Ville, 
whom I noticed staring at Wallace with un- 
disguised hatred. Wallace and the rest were 
all too busy following the quarrel to notice 
this or what followed. ~ 

‘* But I saw it through the hole in the can- 


vas. De Ville drew his handkerchief from his 
pocket, made as though to mop the sweat 
from his face with it (it was a hot day), and at 
the same time walked past Wallace's back. 
He never stopped, but kept right on to the 
doorway, where he turned his head, while 
passing out, and shot a swift look back at the 
unconscious man. The look troubled me at 
the time, for not only did I see hatred in it, but 
I saw triumph as well. 

***De Ville will bear watching,’ I said to 
myself, and I really breathed easier when | 
saw him go out the entrance to the circus 
grounds and board an electric car for down- 
town. A few minutes later I was in the big 
tent, where I had overhauled Red Denny. 
King Wallace was doing his turn and holding 
the audience spellbound. He was in a partic- 
ularly vicious mood, and he kept the lions 
stirred up till they were all snarling and 
growling around him, that is, all of them ex- 
ceptold Augustus, and he was just too fat and 
lazy and old to get stirred up over anything. 

‘** Finally Wallace cracked the old lion's 
knees with his whip and got him into position. 
Old Augustus, blinking good-naturedly, 
opened his mouth and in popped Wallace's 
head. Then the jaws came together, crunch, 
just like that.”’ 

The Leopard Man smiled in a sweetly wist- 
ful fashion, and the far-away look came into 
his eyes. 

‘* And that was the end of King Wallace,”’ 
he went on in his sad, low voices After the 
excitement cooled down I watched my chance 


and bent over and smelled Wallace's head. 
Then I sneezed.”’ 
“Te . « « Rwee I queried 


with halting eagerness. 

‘* Snuff—that De Ville dropped on his hair 
in the dressing tent. Old Augustus never 
meant todo it. He only sneezed 





Busy following the quarrel. 
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THE RAVING’ Byl.c. Dimly 


I I 


Once in winter, drab and dreary, For her eyes were cold and stony, 
I was rustling weak and weary, As with fingers long and bony, 
Rustling hand-outs as I tramped from door to There she stood and mutely pointed to the wood- 
door. pile near the door— 
And my heart congealed within me Stood and glared and grimly pointed, 
As a lady came to chin me, Lean and lank and double-jointed, 
In a sour and surly fashion I had never heard Till my shivering body sprung a leak from every 
before. separate pore. 


Il 
So I tried my best to melt her, 
For I needed food and shelter, 
As I'd never needed anything in all my life before. 
And from within the room 
There was wafted a perfume 
That brought to mind the flesh-pots of the feasting days of yore. 


IV Vv 
Then I swore I’d chew or I And the dog came snarling past her, 
Would ascertain the reason why, Rushing fast and rushing faster, 
Sol called her “stingy,” “mean,” and other Making me regret I’d sassed her as I lit out with 
ugly names galore; a roar. 
But just within the inner And I needed no persuading, 
Room, where I had smelt the dinner, But kept right on promenading, 
I beheld a savage bulldog which the lamp-light Till I couldn’t see the wood-pile nor the woman 
glimmered o’er. at the door. 
VI 


“ Thank the Lord!” I breathed at last, 
“That now the danger’s passed,” 
And I heaved a grateful sigh from my bosom’s very core. 
For we cannot help agreeing 
When we’re pressed for time and fleeing 
From an energetic bulldog that is thirsting for our gore, 


vil 


That the livelier we paddle 
And the faster we skedaddle 
The longer we shall live to grace the world’s 
Piutonian shore. 
Ah! I never shall forget, 
While my clothes were sopping wet 
And the sand beneath my feet had ground them 
sore, 
How glad I was to find 
That I had left the dog behind FN a = 
And would see that dreaded wood-pile never, = =a. 8 5 


never more. 








Drawn by F. R. Gruger. 











* By profession ‘‘ I. C. Dimly" isatramp. Happily his immediate future is proof against the troubles of his past. In 
a letter to the editors he writes buoyantly: “I have just secured a comfortable position—as a stowaway on a boat from 
Portland to Frisco.”"—Tue Epitors. 
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be renewing his literary activity. It is 

only a year ago that he published a book 
of short stories called ‘‘ A Sea Turn and Other 
Matters,’’ and now another new collection of 
stories by him to be called ‘‘Ponkapog Papers,”’ 
is to be brought out in the fall. Ponkapog is 
the village near the Blue Hills, where Mr. Al- 
drich has his country house. 


T te rene BAILEY ALDRICH seems to 
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Arthur Stanwood Pier’s new novel, ‘‘ The 
Triumph,’ has for its background the oil fields 
of Pennsylvania, and for its heroine an attract- 
ive young woman with enough that is practi- 
cal in her make-up to realize that ‘‘ every little 
oil well counts.’? His heroes--Mr. Pier has 
given us a pair of them, which happily proves 
one too many for the villain—are drawn with 
almost judicial impartiality, and odds are even 
in the race for the heroine. 

The story itself is exciting, dramatic to the 
verge of melodrama, but saved from that ac- 
cusation by almost complete realism in the 
telling. 


=—"<> 


Clarence F. Underwood, a young American 
artist recently returned from Europe, has just 
completed for the Stokes Company a series of 
twelve sketches in color 


AND 
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the reader rather than with his logic, but this 
does not weaken their field, for if there isone 
thing the Anglo-Saxon loves next after a fair 
fightit is to see the under dog on top. The 
stories are vivid in their variety of scene, but 
the best of them strikes a single note. 


<_< 


Ample evidence that many of the scenes in 
‘The Sacrifice of the Shannon’’ were not 
overdrawn was given in the Strait of North- 
umberland last March. One of the gigantic 
ice-crushers of the Canadian government was 
fast in the ice for five weeks; another, the 
Minota, in endeavoring to free her, carried 
away the blades of her propeller. 


<_— 0 


The success of ‘‘The God Yutzo,”’ and 
**Son,’’ by Lord Gilhooley, has induced him 
to write a companion volume entitled ‘‘ Den- 
nis Foggarty,’’ which is announced for imme- 
diate publication. 

An unexpected chain of circumstances took 
Lord Gilhooley to the heart of Ireland, where 
he met Dennis Foggarty, a one-time soldier, 
whose experience extended to many climesand 
who was a humorous and wise philosopher in 
his way—a sort of Irish ‘‘ Yutzo.”’ 

Every night Foggarty and Mrs. Foggarty 

exchange their ideas of 





showing the American girl 
ot to-day. Unlike certain 
very popular artists of the 
hour, Mr. Underwood does 
not repeat the same type 
indefinitely, but shows 
many styles of American 
beauty in his clever work. 

The ‘‘ Girl with Collie’ 
is one of the new series 
which we are enabled here 
to reproduce in black-and- 
white. 
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In ‘**The Under Dog,’’ 
F. Hopkinson Smith has 
gathered together a num- 
ber of stories of more than 
usual significance. Asthe 
title indicates, the stories 








men, women and events, 
much to the delight of 
Lord Gilhooley, who has 
embodied in his work some 
of their quaint philosophy 
and wit. 
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Marie Ahnighito Peary, 
the little heroine of Mrs. 
Peary’s charming book en- 
titled ‘‘ The Snow Baby,”’ 
is herself, at an early age, 
writing a book for chil- 
dren. 

Five years ago, after 
christening the great me- 
teorite and seeing it safel 
atthe Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
the story came to an end. 
Now, ‘‘a great big girl of 








ally themselves with the 
impulsive sympathy of 


Copyright, 1902, F. A. Stokes Co. — By C. F. Underwood. 


The Summer Girl. 


nine years,’’ the Snow 
Baby herself is able to tell 
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the story of her further Arctic experiences and 
her acquaintance with the fur-clad children on 
the ice, and her book is to be published in the 
autumn under the title of ‘Children of the 
Arctic.” 

Since her return to this country, after the 
first year of her life spent in the Arctic, she 
has again visited the icebergs, the ice-fields, 
the glaciers, polar bears, the walrus, the deer, 
the musk-oxen and the birds, but this time she 
has seen them with eyes that could understand 
them a little. Again she has played with the 
Eskimo children, this time with feet and 
hands and eyes and head and body that enabled 
her to take part in anything that was going on. 

What her life experiences seem to her she 
is to tellin her own way, with an occasional 
word of help or expression from her mother. 

As was the case with ‘‘The Snow Baby,’’ 
the book is to be profusely illustrated from 
photographs taken by Commander Peary and 
Mrs. Peary, giving special attention to the 
children. 

=_=—o—=— 


Gwendolen Overton has written another 
book called ‘‘Anne Carmel.’’ No one could 
class it with the unnecessary books. Itisa 

good story with 
an attractive 
and not over- 
civilized lead- 
ing lady and an 
adequate sup- 
porting compa- 
ny. The sum- 
mer demand 
for novels 
should carry it 
along. 


== 


There was a 
time when the 
two greatest 
Presidents in the United States met at a lone- 
ly little town in the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. One had founded an empire within an 
empire, and the other had prevented the divi- 
sion of the circumscribing empire. If the 
greater empire had been divided, one empire 
within it would have revolted and become in- 
dependent, and the president of the smaller 
empire would have become a king. The first 
was Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States, and the second was Brigham Young, 
President of the Church of Mormon. Great 
men of deeds, these ! 

They met at Ogden, Utah, then a very small 
place. President Young, with his apostolic 
cabinet had come to Ogden in a private car to 
pay his respects to the chief of the united na- 
tion. President Grant also was in a private 
car. JoSiah M. Ward, author of ‘ Come with 
Me into Babylon,”’ was present at the meeting 
and describes it thus :— 

‘The two trains were in the railroad yard, 
within easy call of each other. President 
Grant sent an invitation to President Young 
to come over and meet him. It would not do 


Gwendolen Overton. 
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for the President of the 
United States to unbend 
before the Mormon lead- 
er and thus encourage 
the rebellious Mormons 
to believe themselves 
more powerful than they 
were. 

‘* President Young po- 
litely acknowledged the 
invitation and responded 
by inviting President 
Grant to come over and 
meet him. It would not 
do for the President of 
the Mormon Church to 
unbend and cause his 
people to doubt his 
power. 

“The situation be- 
came embarrassing. A 
great crowd had gath- 
ered from all parts of 
Mormondom. President 
Grant was haughty, 
President Young was firm. Suddenly things 
began to move. Some one had conceived an 
idea. , President Grant’s train had been seized 
by a yard engine and was being switched back 
and forth in a most puzzling manner. Another 
yard engine had seized President Young’s train 
and it, too, was gyrating back and forth over 
the tracks in as mystifying a manner. 

‘* Presently, out of the chaos of switchings, 
the spectators caught a glimpse of the idea— 
the two trains were being switched so that the 
two rear cars would meet. A cheer burst 
from the crowd. The dignity of the head of 
the Mormon Church was preserved. 

‘*When the two rear cars gently slid into 
touch there appeared at the rear door of one 
Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States, and at the door of the other Brigham 
Young, President of the Church of Mormon. 
They advanced, reached out, and clasped 
hands across the narrow chasm. Again the 
crowd cheered. The trains then separated, 
and President Young preceded President Grant 
to Salt Lake City.” 


oo 





Marie Ahnighito Peary. 


‘Round Anvil Rock’”’ is the name of the 
new story by Nancy Huston Banks, It isa 
real story wov- 
en, according 
to the publish- 
er's announce- 
ment, ‘‘around 
a real rock.’’ 

The tale is a 
thoroughly 
good love 
story with a 
well subordi- 
nated _histori- 
cal back- 
ground taken 
from the Ken- 
tucky of a hun- 


dred yearsago, Nancy Huston Banks. 
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“Gordon 
Keith,” the 
latest book by 
Thomas Nel- 
son Page, in 
spite of all its 
good qualities, 
can hardly be 
placed in the 
same rank 
with Mr. 
Page’s_ short- 
er stories. 
The hero is 
tremendously 
heroic, the villain thoroughly villainous, and 
the story full of incident, and yet it seems to 
lack the quality that made ‘‘ Marse Chan’ ”’ so 
unforgetable. 


Clarence Underwood. 


— 


‘The Autobiography of a Thief,’’ edited 
by Hutchins Hapgood, 
still vividly in the mem- 
orv of the readers of this 
magazine, has_ recently, 
with very considerable ad- 
ditions, been published in 
book form. It isinterest- 
ing to know that since the 
articles were originally 
written for LESLIE'S 


MONTHLY the ex-thief has 
made good, so far as he 
could make — in the 


brief space of a year, his 

promise to become a de- 

cent and hard-working cit- 

izen. After taking a 

course at a trade school 

and carrying away with 

him the commendation of 

his instructor for indus- 

try, he has found a modest 

position, which will at = 
least make it easier for 
him to keep honest, and f 
will supply him with food and clothes until 
his increasing skill enables him to work at 
his trade for better wages. 


=—_—_""" => 


It has frequently been stated that E. W. 
Hornung, whose masterpiece, ‘‘ Denis Dent,”’ 
is now running serially in LESLIE’S MONTHLY, 
is an Australian by birth. This is an error 
caused by the great familiarity with Australia 
shown in Mr. Hornung’s various writings. 

He is, however, an Englishman, born in 
Middlesboro in 1866, He did not go to Aus- 
tralia until he was eighteen years old, and he 
remained there only two years, a fact that 
probably accounts for the vividness and cor- 
rectness of his impressions. 

His work has been growing steadily in the 
esteem of the American and English literary 
world ever since the publication of his first 
story, ‘‘A Bride from the Bush.” 

‘*Denis Dent” is to be published in book 
form late in the present year or early in 1904. 


Hutchins Hapgood. 
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The announcement of ‘The Twenti- 
eth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy ”’ is 
a reminder of the remarkable progress of this 
science during the century recently closed. 
The discovery of the spectroscope and the ap- 
plication of photography to astronomical re- 
search has opened up new and interesting 
branches of the science, while the older de- 

art:nent has been no less vigorously pushed 
orward. 

To meet the demand for a work written in 
a popular way and fully and clearly illustrated, 
this new ‘Atlas’? has been prepared by 
Thomas Heath, of the Royal Observatory of 
Edinburgh, and is so simple and clear in its 
arrangement and in the wording of its text that, 
those taking up the subject for the first time 
will have no difficulty in understanding it. 


=< 


When a man can do big things well there is 
generally a. special charm 
and flavor about the lit- 
tle things that he takes 
the time to do, perhaps 
because a certain quality 
of bigness that lingers 
about them raises them to 
a different class. Dr. 
Mitchell's little story, ‘‘A 
Comedy of Conscience,” 
has not only great charm 
but is also good work of 
a type that makes it some- 
thing more than merely a 
delightful bit of whole- 
some fiction. It is a short 
story with many of the 
qualities of a good long 


one. 


Richard Greaves has writ- 
ten a story called ‘‘ The 
Brewster Million,” which 
is an amusing. reversal of 


the tale of the 
man who lived 
fora yearona 
million dollar 
bill without 
breaking it. In 
this tale the 
hero must 
spend a mil- 
lion in a year 
in spite of cer- 
tain restric- 
tions about ex- 
travagance and 
charity which 
handicap him 
badly. His 
difficulties 
should recon- 
cile the public om 
to not having 
to undertake 
his job. 


Richard Greaves. 





ALICE AND THE BOOK WORM 


HEN Alice opened 
her copy of ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs’’ she found 


the Book Worm. : 

‘*T am glad you have come,”’ he said grate- 
fully, ‘‘ for [ was about done for. I have been 
in the Cabbage Patch so long that I was be- 
ginning to turn into a cabbage-worm. Even 
a worm, you know,’’ he said with a sad 
smile, ‘‘ will turn.” 

‘*T have never seen one turn,’’ said Alice 
eagerly. ‘‘ Won't you please, please doa turn 
now, Mister Worm ?’’ (‘‘ It sounds asif he was 
a vaudeville artist,’ she thought, ‘‘ but I am 
sure I mean no offense.’’ ) 

The worm seated himself comfortably on 
the edge of the book. 

‘“‘Do you like limericks?’’ he asked; but 
before Alice could reply he said hastily, ‘I 
don’t. They remind me of limerick hooks, 
and they use worms to bait limerick hooks.” 

**T don’t believe I know what they are,’’ 
said Alice doubtfully, but they sound as if I 
didn’t like them.’’ 

‘*Then I will be glad to sing a couple,” said 
the Worm, and crossing his eighteen feet he 
sang in a low, tearful voice :— 


” 


** A lady named Rose had a Daughter 
Who did things no lady had ought ’er ; 
The good folk confessed 
She was none of the best, 
But I notice they all of them bought her.” 


** You see,” he continued, ‘‘ people couldn’t 
agree about the book. It was a regular case 
of Ward politics. But it was different with 
the Pit. Every one enjoyed that. I tasted it 
myself and I madea limerick aboutit. It goes 
this way :— 

“ Said Annabelle Susan De Witt, 
*I fear I have fallen a bit ; 
For several nights 
I was “* Up On the Heights,"’ 
But now I am deep in ‘‘ The Pit.’”’’” 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


‘*Why,”’ exclaimed Alice, ‘‘ that is a pun!” 

‘*Of course it is,’’ said the worm happily. 
‘* You wouldn’t think it of me, would you?’’ 
And without pausing he sang :— 


“A t swore several curses, 
* For empty,’ he said, ‘ my poor purse is - 
My poems, alack ! 
Ne’er fail to come back, 
And my verses are always reverses.’ " 


**T don’t think that is very funny,” said 
Alice doubtfully, for the worm was laughing 
until the tears ran down his nose, which was 
odd, because he hadn’t any nose. 

‘* Don’t you ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Neitherdid the 
poet. He had to pay the postage every time 
they came back. And they always did come 
back, because he was a real poet. You see,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ there are three kinds of poets—real 
poets, magazine poets and Rudyard Kipling. 
The real poets write Edgar Allan Poetry ; the 
magazine poets write magazine poetry, and 
Kipling writes apropoetry.”’ 

**T never heard of apropoetry,” said Alice 
gently, for she did not want to hurt the 
Worm’s feelings. 

‘*Certainly not,” said the Worm proudly. 
‘*T invented the word myself. Apropoetry is 
the kind that is apropos. I invent a great 
many words. I invented the word ‘to Kipple.’ 
It was a big job.”’ 

‘It doesn’t seem very familiar,’’ said Alice 
doubtfully. ‘*‘ What does it mean?” 

‘Its definition is ‘to jump on with both feet 
while wearing running shoes in which there 
are long, sha spikes’,’’ explained the 
Worm, ‘‘and it is conjugated this way :— 


“ To Kipple—I Kipple, thou Kipplest, he 
Kipples ; we Kipple, you Kipple, they 
Kipple, etc., 


‘‘and the participle is Kipling. I have 
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used it in a little poem I wrote recently: 


“ When the season is dull, or the Ministers slip, 
Ora sassy sensation is due, 

Or the cricketing, foot-balling oafs need a jab, 
We Kipple—yes, Kipple, a fe 


‘*Then we slap in the words in a barbaric way, 
An we skewer the indolent crew 

On barrack-room bayonets, done into rhyme, 
And we Kipple—yes, Kipple,a few.” 


‘‘Do you write much like that?” asked 
Alice anxiously, at the same time looking 
about for a convenient door in case he had 
much of the same sort. 

‘“No,”’ said the Worm, 
Historic Novels. I wrote one once that wasa 
great success,” and swaying his body to and 
fro he recited :— 


‘‘my specialty is 


‘** I discovered a subject about which I knew 
Quite nothing at all, so I felt it would do; 
I mixed in celebrities, making each one 
Perform acts that, living, they never had done. 
To hide my weak English I used as a cloak— 
A dialect no one on earth ever spoke— 
And being quite careful to cut out ali wit, 
My Historic Tale made a popular hit, 


“It was said to be the best book of the 
year so far, at the time it was published,’’ he 
said after a short pause. ‘‘It came out on the 
second day of January. It ran through five 
hundred editions. There was one volume 
printed of each edition. It had all the requi- 
sites of a popular novel. Christy and Kellar 
made the pictures, and I was careful to call the 
preface the ‘foreword.’ But it had too much 
dialect—it was actually dialectrocuted.”’ 

‘*I’m afraid you did not get very large roy- 
alties,’’ said Alice, for the reminiscence 
seemed to make the Worm sad. 

‘*No,” he said, ‘‘I didn’t. Something was 
wrong. But it wasn’t literature in general, for 
just see to-day :— 


““Umpty ‘leven novelists 
Writing puffy tales, 
*Steen or tunty publishers 
Making record sales ; 
Fufty dozen presses 
Running day and night ; 
Teenty million copies sold ; 
Literature’s all right!” 


“It is voluminous, at any rate,’’ 


said Alice. 
‘*That’s a pun !” 


snapped the Worm. 
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“It isn’t,’ Alice replied with spirit. ‘I 
don’t make puns.” 

‘* Well, as for me,”’ 
say :— 


said the Worm, ‘I 


“ Better a pun 
Than not any fun, 
Better a skit 
Than not any wit. 


‘*Too many books are like the one in this 
verse :— 


** Little Orphant Annie bought a book the other day, 
It was orful full o’ brains an’ things, she heard the 
critics say ; 
She thought it must be packed with wit, an’ sense, an’ 
words of gall, 


But when she turned the covers back it wasn’t there 
at all.’ 


‘**T don’t like nursery rhymes,” 
disdainfully. 

‘Don’t you?’’ said the Worm. ‘‘ Maybe 
you like eggs. When I’m a publisher I’m 
going to get out an edition of Bacon with 
eggs. I'll call itthe Breakfast Edition. And 
I’ll get out an edition of Lamb with mint 
sauce. Do you like Lamb’s Tales ?’’ 

‘**T like ox-tails in soup,” Alice said rather 
at random. 

‘*T mean Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,”’ 
said the Worm crossly. ‘‘ Don’t show your 
ignorance and interrupt me when [I am get- 
ting ready to recite. I want totell you about 
two ladies I know,’’ and he arose to his last 
legs and, bowing gracefully, repeated :— 


said Alice, 


** Mary hada set of Lamb 
All neatly bound in calf ; 

She bought it at a dry oods store— 
One dollar anda half 

Little Bo Peep had a set in sheep 
With a contract that did bind her 

Instalments to pay, but she .an away 
And left her Tales behind her.’ 


When the Worm had finished he shook him- 
self briskly and started away without so much 
as saying ‘‘ Good-day,’’ which was very rude 
of him, but just as “his last le gs were disap- 
pearing in a hole in the book he backed out 
again. 

‘‘I’m sorry I can’t stay longer,’’ he said. 
‘*T enjoyed your conversation so much. But 
I have a commission I must carry out. Iam 
dramatizing Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
for Mr. Frohman.” 
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semi-educational nature, while at the 
same time intended for popular reading, 
is announced, with Dr. Scott Keltie, of the 
Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, as its editor. 
The series is to be 
called ‘‘The Story of 
Exploration,” and is to 
set forth the history and 
romance of the conquest 
of the globe. It prom- 
ises to avoid dull record, 
and while the various 
volumes are to be of the 
highest historical and 
scientific value, they are 
to be very readable. 
There have been so 
many adventurous and 
heroic men engaged in opening up the world’s 
unknown regions that it has not been difficult 
to get material fullof the most absorbing in- 
terest. With such subjects as Nansen, Speke, 
Stanley, Jacques Cartier, La Salle, Cook and 
other great explorers, the series should be as 
fascinating as the works of Parkman. 

The books are to be on the border line be- 
tween those for old and those for young read- 
ers, and are to be written by the highest au- 
thorities on the special topics treated, includ- 
ing Nansen, Sir Harry Johnston and others. 

The first volume of the series is announced 
for immediate publication, and is to be ‘‘ The 
Nile Quest,’’ by Sir Harry Johnston. ‘The 
Siege of the North Pole,’’ by Nansen, will 
appear later on. 


A MOST important series of a serious and 


1 


A volume of epigrams, with clever satirical 
illustrations, was published 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


periodicals to publish a complete novelette in 
each number, and it is reasonable that, when 
so much material of this kind can be pur- 
chased for from ten cents to twenty-five cents 
each month, a volume in 
cloth at many times the 
price should be refused 
by those who regard the 
nimble dime. 

The success of ‘ The 
Making of a Marchion- 
ess ’’ and its sequel, ‘‘The 
Methods of Lady Walder- 
hurst,’’ both novelettes, 
has been exceptionally 
great, even in book form; 
but as a concession to 
those demanding novelsof 
full length when publish- 
ed in cloth covers, an edition of these short nov- 
elsin one volume under the title of ‘*‘ Emily 
Fox-Seton ’’ is in preparation and will be pulb- 
lished in September. 

“0 


Mr. John D. Barry, author of ‘‘ A Daughter 
of Thespis,’’ lived for a time in a bachelor 
apartment house in New York, which wa: 
managed by an eccentric and irascible ol 
Southerner. Mr. Barry and the manager di: 
agreed occasionally as to the rights of man in 
an apartment house, and their relations were 
at times a good deal strained. One day, how- 
ever, while he was receiving a call from a 
magazine editor, Mr. Barry heard a knock on 
the door and the manager entered very im- 
pressively. ‘‘I have just read a book of 
yours,’’ the old gentleman remarked, ‘‘ and 
when I finished it I said to my wife, ‘Well, 
a man who Can write a story like that must 
have some good in him.’ ”’ 





last year under the title of 
**Crankisms,’’ and proved to 
be a success. 

Its author, Lisle de Vaux 
Matthewman, has prepared a 
little book called ‘‘ Rips and 
Raps,’’ which is to be pub- 
lished in September. 

It is said to contain many 
snapshots of human nature 
from the standpoint of an 
independent observer. Its 
satire is at times biting but 
never unkindly, and while 
it smiles at human frailties 
it does not sneer at them. 
Its bitterness is healthy, 
and its sermons are usually 
leveled at the other fel- 
low and are, therefore, ac- 
ceptable. 

=< 


A large class of American 
novel readers is averse to pur- 


PERVASIVE 
By ALICE CORBIN 
Books, books, books, 


Everywhere I looks, ; 
€ain’t see nothin’, nothin’, 
But books, books, books. 


Some writ by preachers, 
Some writ by cooks, 

One by Strenuous Teddy— 
Books, books, books. 


Some writ by critics, 
Some writ by crooks, 
Some by reviewers 


Some writ on eatin’, 
Some on “Sunny Nooks,” 
“How to live on Nothin’,” 


300ks, books, books. 


300ks, books, books, 
Everywhere I looks, 
Cain’t see nothin’, nothin’, 
But books, books, books. 





On books, on books, on books. 








Then he turned and left the 
room. After that Mr. Barry 
lived in peace. 


=— "= 


It is a long time since any 
one has given us a taste of 
the old-time characteristically 
American humor of Artemus 
Ward, but Simeon L. Ford has 
just collected in a book called 
‘“* A Few Remarks ’”’ a number 
of his speeches full of the true, 
dry fun produced only in these 
United States. Mr. Ford isa 
hotel keeper and an ambitious 
one. ‘*‘ Our motto is Excelsior, 
but we don’t force our motto 
into our hair mattresses.’’ He 
was at one time a member 
of the National Guard, and 
‘*sometimes,’”? he says, ‘“‘a 
thought flashes through my 
mind that perhaps soon again 


chasing a novelette or short novel, being ap- 
parently satisfied with all the material of this 
sort supplied by the various monthly maga- 
zines. It is the custom of several of these 


I might prick up my ears like the old war 
horse at the sound of the bugle, and, like the 
old war horse, might be tempted to answer 
with a nay.”’ 
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